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Yes, the man's thought and my thought, which is more- 
One made to love you, let the world take note! 
Have I done worthy work ? be love's the praise, 
Though hampered by restrictions, barred against 
By set forms, blinded by forced secresies 1 
Set free ray love, and see what love can 
Shown in my life— what work will spring from that ! 
The world is used to have its business done 
On other grounds, find great effects prodm 
For power's sake, fame's sake, motives in men's mouths. 
So, good : but let my low ground shame their high ! 
Truth is the strong thing Let man's lilt be true! 
And love's the truth of mine. Time prove the rest I 
I choose to wear you stamped all over me, 
Your name upon my forehead and my breast— 
You, from the sword's blade to the ribbon's edge- 
That men may see, all over, you in me— 
That pale loves may die out of their pretence 
In face of mine, shames thrown on love fall off. 



The Root of the Matter. 

_ 

CHAPTER I. 

f\ T the far end of Maida Vale, before you get to the 
H wilds of Kilburn and Brondesbury, "down 
' Hendon way.' if you turn off to the right in i h- 

direction of St. John's Wood, you find yoursell in a 
maze of short streets curving into one another m a 
manner that confuses your mind as to the points of the 
compass. In one of these streets the small detach 
villas are concealed from 1 1 of the passers-by 

behind high brick walls, grimed even in that most open 
and airy part of the inner circle of the pje&opplis by 
coatings of London soot. Above there can be seen in 
the ime the fresh green of the young foliage, 

clusters of lilac and the flowery frost « >| the may. In the 

rly morning the sward between waJJs and housefront, 
though it is no longer than a cricket pitch, is the 
happy hunting ground of the wise thrush and fluting 
blackbird. I,,,, leading to one of the smallest 

f ( ams a brass plate bearing the in- 

scription, "Frederick Burton, M.D.." 

If you had i hell at that dark gregg garden 

doo ■■«? morning in May, iSy-f, you would 

have heard the click which announces the release of the 
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latch by a wire pulled in the house, and the door 
back on its hinges would have shown you 
under the arch formed by the hawthorn that grows out 
over the pathway, Dr. Burton sitting on the garden 
seat outside of the French window of the front room 
and looking through the daily paper while he wailed 
for his sister to come down to breakfast. He was tall 
and dark, and his strongly marked features, close- 
cropped black whiskers of formal cut, and professional 
air of gravity made him look much more than his eight 
and twenty years. After half a dozen voyages to 
Australia and back as surgeon on a mail steamer, he 
had bought a small practice and settled down in his 
rural retreat to make a home for his sister Ida, 
his only relative, who had just left Girton. She had 
been on the previous evening to a fancy-dress dance at 
the Westminster Town Hall, given by a football club, 
of wh.ch the brothers of her greatest college friend 
were members. In consequence she was disgracefully 
ate for breakfast. But Dr. Burton bore it patiently, 
roud though he was of the learning which made 
T T n T^ C ° m P anion t0 Mm, it pleased him 
; .. re that she danced beautifully, and had had all 
-It^ng her heart could desire. When she came 

Til; clu 8 ? 6 7 ^^ ^ had -W "he ^ 
chatted gadyover breakfast about her partners 

zr:; ; nd , her r gramrne - whk * - *££ 

led over to her brother's inspection. 
" Who is this ' G B ' wh™: D 
n Here three no f su P e ^nptbn I see 

»ee— no, four times, Ida'" a^H n 
■"' a mischievous tone. Dr ' 
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poured out the coffee, " and there was another that is 
noi down at all — an ' extra ' at the end— so you may 
be sure at least he could dance. And 'worse remains 
behind,' for I have asked him to come and see us, so 
that although you know him already you nri- likely to 
know him better." 

"I can't remember any man of uafntance 

with the initials G.B." 

" I didn't say you were acquainted with him, hut you 
know him, for he is a most notorious person. He's 
just the sort of man you'd like to talk to, moreover, for 
he's a specialist, and seems to me to know his own 
subject remarkably well, even though I disagreed with 
his strong views upon it. Try and guess who lie is." 

"But you don't mean to say you talked ' shop' with 
this notorious specialist half the night, Ida, and then 
il him to come here and bore me with it ? Good 
Heavens ! it isn't an anti-vivisectionist, is it ? " 

" No, we didn't talk shop at first. He was just 
introduced to me, and of course I didn't catch his 
name. He danced very well, and I suppose he thought 
I did too, for after our first waltz he scribbled his 
'G.B.' all over my programme and walked off. 1 did 
not discover who he was until nearly the end. 
we squabbled like anything, and it ended as 1 told 
you." 

" Well, who is this amiable scientist who quarrels 
over his hobbies after waltzing bis partners off their 
feet ? " 

" If you can't guess I must tell you. It was George 
Blake." 
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shouted the doctor, dropping his egg spoon 
wit]l l.ilake, the agitator, the 

ilist spouter? " 

,me, only I don't know whether he is all 
him. He seemed very nice or I would not 
have asked him to call." 

■ The mildest mannered man' who ever 

he ship of State. My dear, you know I don't 

brother over you or to control 

your p to do as you please, but 1 do think 

you ii foolish this time." 

at, Fred, the man itleman. You can at 

least trust my judgment in that ? He is nice, too, and 
rig " 

" Oh interesting enough, doubtless. So were the 
gentlemen whose effigies till our national Walhalla, the 
i [errors. How could you, Ida ? " 

' Now, Fred, dear," said his sister coming round the 

and putting one arm round his neck, and leaning 

against his shoulder, thereby suspending his 

ttions on £he untamed egg on his plate, 

■ ■flay as you think, and 

who 'G.Ii.' was at first I would 

Lth fa in. But I got to 1 

the public 

l preji dice me against the private 

1 You i lake my word for it thai 

i 'I I., i brother, " h 

•' a man may hold and 
propagate th 
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decent maimers, or even charming ones. There was 
Jack Wilkes " 

" Oh, Fred, do he serious a moment, and let me tell 
you. We I " lmii — I don't know how — perhaps he was 
sounding me — to talk about labour questions — -this big 
strike that is just begun, that you were discussing the 
other night when Tom Mortimer was here — and t said 
something, just the sort of things you said, you know, 
that the men were crying for the moon and killing the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, and that their leaders 
ought to be hanged ; and Mr. Blake- turned on me quite 
furiously, and said I ought to be ashamed of myself, 
and that Girton should indeed be pro .nit 

a girl who was utterly ignorant about tne only 
important things that were going < rid. ' 

" All in the pauses of the waltz, 1 suppose ? Charm- 
ing manners your new friend has, most clearly." 

" Well, Fred, you wouldn't be very excessively 
suave if you were dancing with some girl who happened 
to he a President of the Anti-Vivisectionist League and 
trod on your corns. Besides, you see, it was true. I 
don't really know anything about these subjects, but, as 
1 told Mr. Blake, 1 don't see that it is exactly my 
fault." 

" But you have read a good deal " 



" Oh, yes, I've read som! conomy < 

hasn't left any very clear impression on my n 

i about these thihj i lell 

an impression clear enough bul possiblj 
bits of Kuskin and Carlyle, but they didn't seem to 
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have any very practical bearing. But I don't know 
myself anything about it, and I told Mr. Blake it was 

1 in the educated people 
know so little about the facts of life." 

•« I fancy he is more in his element teaching the 

uneducated who can't criticise his reasons or examine 

:ts, but just swallow his conclusions because these 

appeal to them in their discontent and misery, poor 

devils ! " 

" I said he would do more good by converting 
half a dozen of what he calls the well-to-do-classes than 
by preaching to thousands of the poor, and run less 
risk of doing harm. He laughed, and said, ' Moses 
have they and the prophets,' and talked as if the rich 
were blinded by self-interest, and did not care to learn 
the truth." 

" The truth, forsooth ! " 

" 1 said that we weren't rich, and that we did care 
for the poor, and that, even if we were prejudiced, we 
had brains enough to understand the truth, if it were 
the true truth. Then I hinted that he could not believe 
h n his own opinions if he doubted the possibility 
^ing them intelligible and acceptable to people 
like r v 

" Ah, that would touch his pride." 

"J don't think it stung him, but he Seemed to think 

' the end f the dance he talked quite 

tome, and offered to come here and tali the 

-id be, l ,, and 

your opinions, and Tom 
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Mortimer and his red-hot Toryism, and my own ideas 
about the advancement of women ; and the upshot was 
that I promised to get you to write and ask him to 
come and discuss it with us three for a couple of even- 
ings a week this summer." 

Dr. Burton was a little staggered at the proposition, 
but after much coaxing was prevailed upon to go round 
and ask Mortimer what he thought of it. The latter was 
a briefless barrister who lived close by and was one of 
the Burton's most intimate friends. He came in very 
frequently in the evenings, to smoke a pipe with the 
doctor and chat with his sister. He was of a com- 
bative temperament, eyer ready to oppose trie view of 
any question held by the others and f£ ; it 

with an air of the deepest conviction. Ida declared it 
was only done for practice in anticipation of the 
when he should make the worse appBaY tlie better 
cause in the law court, but in fact Tom's was a critical 
mind, more apt to pick holes in the logic of others and 
to expose their fallacies than to conceive any con- 
structive ideas of his own. He was overjoyed at the 
prospect of meeting a Socialist at close quarters, and 
having opportunities of " riddling him fore and aft," as 
he expressed it himself. He entered into the scheme 
with enthusiasm and kindled the more cautious doctor 
with some of his own warmth. Finally Burton returned 
to the little study built out at the back of the house 
which was destined to be the arena of conflict, and wrote 
what was for him quite a genial note to Blake, 
endorsing his sister's invitation and suggesting an early 
commencement of the sittings. By the return of post 
he got the following reply : — 
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Barnard's Inn, Hoi born, W.C. 
Dear Sir,— 

J shall be very glad indeed to come and do my best to make 
our discissions useful and interesting, and would prefer to begin to- 
morrow evening, when I will come at half-past eight, prepared with 
a sketch of the form the symposium should take.— Yours, etc. 

CJeorge LiLAKL. 

At the hour named the writer of the above note was 
ushered into Dr. Burton's snuggery, where he found 1 
the other three awaiting him with interest, and as far 
as Fred and Tom were concerned, with a large leavening 
of curiosity. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE man who entered tJr. burton's study Was to all 
outward appearance very much like scores of men 
D any day in the richer parts of London. 
Me height arid age, the slightness of his figure 
m younger than he really was, 
" his neat, sober dress and qu,,t, self-possessed 
^ing to betray enfcMsiasm or 
With Ida Burton, who rose to meet him, 
-is cordially, Sayin „, in U. 
thenfag of sincerity in its tones, » You 
'.'■ ' *xJ as my word." At once 

- was her brother, 1 
og out His 1, 

I a ..other as Mis 
, to fa.l, 
"'« scheme. , ,- Ull 
-I to you for, 
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what your sister implied than what she said, perhaps, 
about your opinions and those of your friend here— Mr. 
Mortimer, isn't it ? I am glad to make your acquaint- 
ance — that we shall all get a good deal of fun out of 
this." 

This was not quite what Dr. Burton had anticij< 
The manner and still more the personality of the 
list were quite different from the mental picture 
he had conjured up as often happens to all of us 

when we meet someone of whom we have heard much, 
his mind was unable to readjust itself quickly to accept 
the unexpected. He w^as confused, and showed it by 
his manner as he asked Blake to take the armchair 
between him and Mortimer. As he sank into hih 
and grasped the situation, the visitor smiled. His 
smile was as reassuring as hi& lamplight 

on his face showed that the keen visage was solpewhat 
deeply furrowed with wrinkles, and that th<- dark close- 
cropped hair was turning .gre; Himself 
back, and said — 

" You must forgive me if I am blunt, Dr. Burton, 
but if we are to do any good we must be open with 
each other. We have not any time to lose in fencing, 
see as plainly as possible in the manner of you 
three excellent people that I have here on a small scale 
just tli- difficulties that meet mj Ideas in the 
world outside. We must, for a start, get rid of our 
es." 

"But, hi ,i l)i. Murton apologetically, 

■ !• . — " 

"That you have no prejudices!" laughed Blake. 
"Of course, no man with a scientific training i an have. 



fVTTER. 

But ] and you'll admit, that I am not pre 

what you expo ted. You have, naturally enough, made 
upyoui i i ffi i" OHM ■ Ktent before investi- 

gating in [thai I i -"ike to be prejudice. 

Mr. Mortimei bas done the same, I expect. As for 

r, I know she has done so, for 1 was mean 
enon-. at her prejudices before she knew who 

she was revealing them to. Suppose you two are now 

ink, and tell me not only what you expected, 
but why you expected it." 

" But," objected Mortimer, " I say, you know that is 
hardly fair. I don't see that it would help us either." 

" I'm afraid/' Blake went on, " that you are going to 
prove my point by your reluctance to say how badly 
thought of me. But it will help, for I don't think so 
of you as to suppose there is no ground whatever 
for your prejudices, and we shall start fair if we 
examine that ground a little carefully. ' Let us clear 
our mind of cant, gentlemen.' Yuu, Mr, Mortimer, 
can't object to that sentiment of the crusted old Tot j 
who said the devil was the first Whig. Fire away at 
me, and don't mind hurting my feelings." 

" f hardly like to make such an unpromising begin- 
pleaded the doctor. 

ten I must do it for you," persisted Blake. "But 

I <t I don't mind any sort of criticism, [t 

'-rt ,,,. ,f it is unjustified ; ifitisjustified.it, m 

*mgbu1 good. Well, here's my diagnosis. 

■icquaintance with me or my like 

gets from the newspapers. , 

' da word of argument, but ha 
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fi d on reports of speeches in which the orator app> 

have indulged in a few sentences of heat ric. 

'I hen lie is a man of and therefore, t 

something of a freethinker and freetrader, [hazard a 
less that he has put me down as a coarse-brained, 
loud-voiced man, devoid of intellectual conscientious- 
ness, reckless and ambitious, with a great fund of 
ignorance and assurance — and, of course, personal 
appearance to match, eh ? " 

"You are not far out, Mr. Blake," assented the 

Doctor, "but I think I should have allowed that you 
were deceiving yourself as much as oth< 

" Yes, that is where my ignorance would come in. 
Now Mr. Mortimer, he is a man of law, of the world, 
of affairs. He will have been to debates, mass 
meetings, Parliamentary Societies, lectures and what 
not, and seen and heard people professing my opinions?" 

" Haven't ever seen you at them though," interjected 
Mortimer. 

" No, I have usually something betier to do. Well, 
I imagine Mr. Mortimer, hearing I have a dress suit 
and can dance, will put me down as an amateur 
Socialist, so to speak. He will have expected a 'viewy 
thing with a dreamy eye, an unkempt beard and long 
hair, with a beautiful tic and grimy shirt cuffs, v. 
never looked one of the real hard facts of life in the 
face ; who lightly waves away all the teachings of 
science and history, all the universal experience of 
human nature; who drivels about an unreal world, and 
satisfies his feeble soul by mouthing about ' advance,' 
'progress' and 'the revolution;' who displays the same 
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. for the nationalization of the land 

as for the establishment of phonetic spelling, far the 

lion of contract as for the repeal of the vaccination 

laws; who thinks Mr. Tim Mealy a finer man than 

Foi his only genuine feeli 
viction kha ihe true cosmopolite who hates his 

native country best.' " 

ive, I say," said Mortimer with unmistakable 
iality, " you have hit it this time, and that's a 

hi i. 

e seen them at close quarters, and I thought 
you had. Now for Miss Burton." i 

t please," said Ida, " t had enough of that the 
other night. 1 really have an open mind now." 

" Yes, and an enquiring one, and there you represent 

a very large portion of the community which knows 

very little about it all, has a vague sympathy with 

feting, ami thinks something ought to 

be done, only, somehow, there are such grave objections 

"Ml. Ina there are so many 

' k, and it's all so very interesting, don't 

i know." 

Blake, I'm hot so torrid as that," 

i 1 Ida resentfully. 

roof that I don't think so," Blake n 

d, "is my , hereto wght I bav< 

■ empty-headed and empi 
<>u." 

I wayoutofH r%mi rked Ida; "still 

i 
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how do you happen to have so much leisure as to be 
able to promise to come here twice a week ? " 

" 1 shan't have much to do till the big strike is over, 
and it will be a couple of months, very likely, before 
the men are driven in. The hinds will last that time." 

■■ Hut aren't you going to have a say in it?" the 
doctor asked. I 

" OJi, I've had a good deal of say in it. The whole 
thing is worse than a crime ; it's a blunder," said 
Blake regretfully. "They are knocking their heads 
against a stone wall, and the men who should have 
warned them are egging them on to their destruction. 
I've done my best to stop it." 

he deuce you have," said the doctor surprised, 
" and what did you do ? " 1 

" I went down to the spot, and made my inquiries. 
I told tin: leaders that they did not know what they 
were asking for meant; that it would do no good if 
they got it ; and that in any case they would not win. 
But they were all bent on fighting." 

" They always are," said the Doctor, '■ they live on 
it, and it pays them well." | 

"Dont you think you area little bit prejudiced again?" 
asked Blake, with a mischievous l v. inkle in his eye. 
" I don't know their motives, and though I am in a 
better position to guess them than you are, I won't risk 
doing so. The fact remains that they disagreed 
with me, and in that no doubt they truly represented 
the bulk of the men." 

" And did you leave it at that ?" asked Tom 
Mortimer. 
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" No ; I published my opinion on the whole matter in 

the local press, so that the men should be able to 

for themselves. A good many of them agreed 

me, and at one time it seemed that I might 

•ed. But I had made no secret of the fact that 

1 had called on the best of the employers in order 

to ascertain their side of the case. The union leaders 

put it about that I had been 'got at,' wheedled or 

bribed by the masters into taking their view. The 

suspicion once set going, there was no chance for my 

Bents. Prejudice and ignorance, you see, are 

among the few things the propertied classes have not 

been able to monopolise ! " 

" The brutes ! " ejaculated Mortimer, " f can't think 
how you can take it so coolly. That's Democracy all 
over. You must see what a hopeless creed it is ? " 

" Oh no, it's merely human nature. It would be 
unscientific and childish to expect anything else." 

" But how can you hope for anything from such 
people ? " asked Ida. 

" I rely a good deal on the last of the Beatitudes, 

see— ' Blessed are they that expect nothing for 

shall not be disappointed." It would be expecting 

a good deal to suppose that a mass of very ignorant 

nen, with passions inflamed and suspicions 

aroused, should be able to make a cool and impartial 

judgment on what is, after all, an intricate matter, too 

involved, apparently, for persons even like yourselves 

to comprehend readily." 

" ' ' i "' s >" '""Ked Burton, " they know better, 

y ! " 
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"Some of them do," Blake agreed; "but they are 
under the pressure of an overwhelming temptation to 
shout with the biggest crowd. ' By this craft we have 
our wealth,' like the silversmiths of Ephesus. It is part 
of the socialist creed, you know, that character is much 
influenced by circumstances, After all, arc they any 
worse than most politicians ?" 

" Leaders! " sniffed Mortimer, contemptuously, "you 

nind me of the story of Lamartine's remonstrating 

with Ledru Roltin for not checking the excesses of his 

party. The cynical Frenchman replied, ' but I must 

follow them because I am their leader.' " 

" Oh, it is vile enough, God knows ! " Blake ex- 
claimed, " and I've said many bitter things about these 
fellows to their faces. I don't want to excuse, but to 
explain, their weakness. Loss of popularity means to 
them loss of every thing — not only of income, position and 
notoriety, but of the influence they no doubt persuade 
themselves they will use for good some day, if they can 
only keep it.'* 

" And are we to suppose Mr. Blake is one of the 
immaculate ? " Ida suggested, 

" A fair hit, Miss Burton. No; I've my share of 
foibles, though I daresay I am human enough to dislike 
admitting them to my enemies. But happily my 
circumstances don't expose me to these particular 
temptations." 

" Ah, you don't depend for your living, your friends, 
or your occupations on the good will of the mob ? " 
asked Dr. Burton. 
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"Exactly, and, further, I'm bleat with the tempera- 
ment, or brains, or courage, or faith, or whatever you 
choose to call it, that allows me to think it is only a 
on of time— of an infinitesimal period of time in 
■Jit of what we know of the world's history — for 
the truth to come out and be acknowledged of all men. 
That is a faith that is acceptable to science, Doctor ?" 

''• It is the only religion for an honest man," said Dr. 

■ b- 

" It was good enough for Milton," Blake went on in 
a lighter tone, " and it's good enough for me." 

" "Let Truth and Falsehood fairly grapple,' " quoted 
Mortimer, " ' for who ever knew Truth to be worsted in 
a fair encounter ? * " 

"Ali." Ida broke in, "but which of us act as if we 
believed it ? " 

" Most of us are beginning to recognise it, Miss 
Burton," said Blake, " the extent to which we do is the 
real measure of our civilisation. As to acting on it— 
you know Latin— your question was answered long ago 
Nimiiim timcmiii mortem et txilium tt pauptrtatem." 

' We are too much afraid of poverty, of exile, and of 
death 

Ml of us are. Some of us more than others. He 
who is least so is the best gentleman, and what 
ind wants is more gentlemen." 

at Tory doctrine!" proclaimed Mortimer, 
delighted. 
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"So much the better for Toryism," said Blake. 
" Perhaps you wiJl help me to make all Britons gentle- 
folk, then," 

"Come now," Mortimer demanded, "one doesn't 
hear many socialists talk that way," 

" So much the worse for Socialism then. But now 

you'll see what I have been driving at. You three, 

and people like you, approach this subject with a 

feeling of hostility more or less latent. It is new, it is 

unfamilar, it is threatening. It seems to run counter to 

your habits of thought and conduct, and you want to 

find it absurd and bad. Every new idea attracts a 

number of undesirable converts, and so does Socialism. 

It is a kind of Cave of Adullam to which flocks 'every 

one that is in distress, and everyone that is in debt, and 

everyone that is discontented.' The disappointed and 

the disagreeable, the unsuccessful and the lightheaded, 

the visionaries and the faddists, rally to the standard of 

anyone who fights for a great change. It is in the nature 

of things. Don't you think that many of the early 

Christians must have been a very uncomfortable 

lot, and very poor representatives of their opinions ? 

Can't you imagine how the Pharisees must have 

quoted Thomas and Peter and Judas as the genuine 

exemplars of the new religion ? Or to bring tha 

matter nearer home to you, how would Miss Burton 

defend the sayings and doings of the loudest 

of the woman's rights people ? What would 

you two say to me if I judged the members of your 

profession from the not infrequent specimens of the 

medical fraternity who are imprisoned for illegal 
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practices, or of the lawyers who are disbarred or struck 
off the rolls every year? You know it would be all 
folly, and quite beside the mark." 

" We should say you were consciously confusing the 
issue," bluntly said Mortimer. 

" But that is no more," Blake went on, " than you 
have unconsciously been doing about Socialism. When 
you hear some idiotic or criminal folly rightly or 
wrongly ascribed to one of its advocates, your natural 
impulse is to think he behaves so, not because he is a 
knave or fool, but because he is a socialist." 

"Just as the atheists say all Christians are hypocrites 
because they are Christians," suggested Mortimer. 

" Or as religious people declare scepticism to be 
synonymous with evil-living," the doctor retorted, 

"Or, as everyone seems so astonished, when they 
hear I've been to Girton," put in Ida, " to find that 
I'm not a thin-lipped flat-chested creature with blue 
stockings, spectacles on nose, a hideous dress and a 
contempt for man. Ugh ! " 

"It is pretty clear," said Blake gleefully, "that we 
are of one mind now on the first point. You are 
willing to judge Socialism by its best and not its worst 
exponents, and to refrain from trying to hold me 

ponsible for all the extravagances and worse of 
anyone who chooses to pose as one of its apostles ! 
That is a great deal gained." 

" And now, where do we begin ? " asked Ida ; " I've 
questions to ask you— regular posers." 
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" I'm afraid %ve should Dot get much further that 
way," said Blake laughing ; "lam going to suggest that 
you should let me commence each evening by making a 
statement. You may pull it to pieces after, and ask 
all the questions you like on it. I'm not afraid." 

It was agreed that this should be done and Blake 
went on : 

" Before I go I want to impress a few things on you 
that will save you a great deal of disappointment. We 
don't expect any very sudden great change in the 
social system ; we suppose we see a great number of 
small changes continually going on in it now which 
other people overlook or misinterpret. We are content 
to ascertain the probable tendency of these changes. 
We don't expect any rapid improvement in human 
nature ; we know that has altered in the past and think 
it will alter in the future, but we look for no sudden 
alteration in human motives. They will produce 
different results as the surroundings of men alter, that is 
all. Finally, I want you to try and believe that, in spite 
of what you may have heard, we are not actuated 
solely by maudlin sympathy for suffering and 
misery, but are first of all scientific students worship- 
ping no ideals nor Utopias, but trying to bring to bear on 
sociology the same cold, impartial, truth-loving 
investigation which has done so much for Other 
departments of knowledge. It is easy enough to prove 
that hundreds of socialists are not what 1 have just 

cribed. 1 grant all that, but I want you to judge 
me, not by the noisy and thoughtless, but by the patient 
and thoughtful, whose views I shall try to bring before 
you at our future meetings." 
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CHAPTER III. 

A T their next meeting Blake came armed with some 
rl memoranda on half a sheet of paper, and warned 
* them that he was going to deliver a lectnrette. 
He begged his hearers not to interrupt its delivery, 
but to keep their observations to the end. Then he 
began : — 

"In spite of the tendency of all recent advances in our knowledge 
of the world in which we live, the human mind seems almost 
impervious to the idea that the one certain thing is change. "We 
accept, it is true, the conclusion, no longer to be refuted, that all 
which exists is the result of innumerable series of slow and 
-.'ptible growths in a past with which we ourselves had 
nothing to do; we look backwards pityingly to the days of the 
curfew bell, or of the sumptuary laws, or to that yesterday when 
men were hanged for petty larceny, and wondering how people so 
like ourselves in all human essentials could have accepted un- 
■m'ngly such conditions of life, admire the present. There 
our vision stops. All round us seems 6xed, immutable. If there 
is change at all it is slow and trivial. We resent it if it is brought 
under our notice, for it brings a sense of discomfort and unrest, and 
we hate to have continually to be adjusting ourselves and our 
habits of action and thought to new conditions. More often we 
don't notice it ; the adjustment takes place unconsciously, and 
before we are aware the changed condition has become familiar, and 
we are surprised to learn that things have not always been so." 

i lived the generations of men that are gone. They 
built their monuments of one kind and another, and deemed that 
they would last for ever. Few of them grasped the fact that one 
I . stone would be left standing or remembered bow Time 
turned to ridicule the Egyptian monarch who inscribed on his 
memorial — 

" My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings ; 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair." 
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"Yet we know past at) doubt that, to take an instance, when feudal- 
ism was at its very height, and must have seemed most firmly founded 
to those who lived under it, the causes of its decay were at work, 
and mighl indeed have been seen at work by a careful observer, 
who could have foretold its replacement by another order, even if 
he could not have accurately predicted the exact form of its 
successor. We can imagine how such a prophet would have been 
stoned. We can see the foolishness of the past easily enough, but 
n it comes to applying the lesson to oursei very 

different We know that ten generations hence all our laws, 
institutions, customs and morals will be to the men of that time 
subjects of scornful amusement, just as to us are now the manners 
of the Middle Ages : but the knowledge has not really entered into 
our intelligence. We are the fools of the habit of thought that 
' whatever is. is right,' and has a sort of divine sanction to a 
perpetual lease, li is marvellous that the vast majority should 
accept a conclusion so at variance with all our knowledge. Possibly 
the reason is that man is a very lazy animal, and that it is so much 
easier to accept the established than to find out for oneself, or even 
to choose between the multitudes of new ideas, many of which 
must necessarily be false. Further, I fancy there is a natural 
shrinking from an attitude of mind which reduces the present era 
and all belonging to it to the position of one generation of insects 
building up a coral reef. It shatters the good conceit of ourselves 
springing from the idea most of us hold that we are ' the heirs of 
all the ages.* the fine flower of all evolution." 

" In any case there can be no question as to the frame of mind in 
which to approach the matters we are going to talk about. You 
cannot discuss modern surgery with a man who does not know 
,i hi ml i ■ .'in .ics, or the education of women with a Mahommedan. 
It would be useless to expound any sociological views that claim to 
be scientific with people who regard our social system as a fixed 
and permanent structure. The beginning of wisdom in this matter is 
to recognise every social Institution, even the most venerated and 
most familiar, as having been brought into being to serve some 
temporary end, liable to modification by the pressure of social 
needs, and doomed to disappear in course of time when its use has 
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There was a silence as Blake concluded. It was 
she said, "you take my breath 
it. It seems to give one a new, 
nsive view." 

m | thet think it does," ejaculated Mortimer, 

•ill going to stop? Is everything 

pot ? Are you insisting that our 

.1 outlook is to consist of one eternal dissolving 
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" All, those orators ! " said Blake laughing ; " how 
they seem to have repelled your sympathies, I fancy 
they wash every bit as much as you would if you were 
compelled by your circumstances to do the filthy work 
of the world. If they prated of the brandies of science 
you have studied, you would admire them immensely 
for having got even a smattering of such knowledge, 
and find ample excuse for any extravagance and mis- 
statement in their inevitable narrow-mindedness. 
Because their topic is new tp. VffUj jf&j' ,^j r cree d 
distasteful, you find their dirt alirKfii^iwge a 

reason for denying them the movers 
ignorant ! You see our gospel d^j" " 
who suffer most, consciously at I 
correspondence between the needs 
forms. Consequently, the uneducated socialists out- 
number the educated by a thousand to one, and our 
doctrines suffer a good deal in public exposition at 
their hands. But if you'll take the trouble to inquire 
i 11 find that their vapourings are only reflections, 
from very inferior mirrors, of ' the dry light of 
reason ' thrown on th "jects by some of the best 

Illllr Id." 

"That's all ver\ ambled, "but 

well as I do that nine-tenths of what these 

I. II iws lay is not only arrant nonsense, but wicked 

sedition. They shriek about a bloody revolution, and 

they do their sneaking best to stir one up. Don't think 

I object to reasonable argument, but I'd lock up every 

n jack of these agitators who set class against class 

for their own vile purposes if I bad my way, and if 

i lovernment with an atom of plu ddoit." 
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" I suggest," said Blake drily, " that you would be 
happier if you took up your domicile in Russia, 
Things are administered there in a way that would suit 
your enlightened views." 

" Come, now," said the doctor, " that was all settlec 
long ago. Absolute freedom of speech, short of ad- 
vocating murder, is not going to be suppressed in 
England, and the law, and the Government, and public 
g are quite strong enough to stop anything really 
dangerous. But how do you square all this desire for 
sudden revolution, this blather about change, as if 
society was a kaleidoscope, of which the components 
can be jerked into an entirely new pattern by a simple 
turn of the wrist, with your scientific talk ? " 

"That's one of the questions I've got down," said 
Ida; " I hate the way Mr. Mortimer talks. It is just 
what people used to say ten years ago about the 
Woman's Movement. But without holding Mr. Blake 
responsible for all the wild talk by ignorant and un- 
scrupulous men, it does seem to me that while he 
argues in a reasonable way here, the whole point of all 
the socialist agitation is that it promises sudden change, 
a short cut to some kind of millennium, and that it is 
positively— yes-w,/^ to inflame hopes which can't in 
oftbiags be fulfilled. AH science says so, 
and aren't yon resting your case on a 
is ?" 

ankly there is a lot of bideoaa nonsense talked 

assented Blake. " I'll admit even 

*■* '"""' '• wh ° ought to know better seem 
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deliberately to confound the two meanings of the word, 
to use it indifferently as signifying an uprising of 
physical force or a far-reaching economical change. 
That is wicked enough (' I should think so, indeed,' 
from Mortimer), but I have denounced that sort of 
thing time and again, and publicly, too. To English 
ears the word Revolution means the guillotine and the 
Carmagnole. But when Mr. Mortimer speaks of the 
recent revolution in agrarian Ireland he does not refer to 
the potting of landlords from behind stone walls, but to 
the substitution of fair rents for competition rents. When 
Dr. Burton says the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood or of the use of anesthetics brought about a 
revolution in medicine and surgery, he is not referring 
to the victims of unskilled practitioners. When Miss 
Burton's text-books of political economy mention the 
industrial revolution of the last century, she under- 
stands them to mean not the riots against the use of 
machinery, but the introduction of the factory system 
and its consequences. That's the sort of thing the 
socialists mean." 

" Why don't they say so, then," Mortimer asked. 

" Because," retorted Blake, " they are recruited in 
England from a population 'mostly fools.' But the 
first popular tract ever issued in the modern agitation, 
Ferdinand Lassalle's The Working Man's Programme, 
makes this point clear, and a great part of it is devoted 
to showing that while you may have revolutions of the 
kind the socialist aims at, without any disorder, you 
can have abundance of riot and civil war without 
advancing any revolution a stage." 
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" But for all that," persisted Ida, " natttra non facit 
saltum. There can be no sudden change. Science has 
taught me that, if it has taught me anything." 

i, en I am afraid it hasn't taught you much or let 

ty that, like most people, you have not learnt 

as much from books as you might have from using 

your eyes. Did you ever see a chicken hatched out ?" 

" What on earth do you mean ? " 

have you'll have seen at one minute the egg, 
at the next the eggshell in pieces and the chicken 
strutting about. All done in a few minutes and no 
deception ! " 

'ii, but Mr. Blake, you know there's no magic in 

that. The chicken was there before. It had grown 

, or comparatively slowly, and had only to come 

" But you see," Blake pursued, "someone who did 
not know ait poultry rearing, a Girton girl, for 

instance, would have seen no difference in the egg a 
day, a w< i fortnight before the hati hing took 

shell, you see, necessary protection ; 
to the grown within, hides the 

changes view of th< unobservant." 

" ' ] ■■■■'->" 1th* i ed. " Society is the 

ken and it grov |< bul when the time is 

goes the shell and out comes the new 
devi ; ■ 

your chickens before they are 
? " put in Mortimer. 

make pretty Mire of them, I am told," 

heerfully, "if you use mi 
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methods such as the incubator. Seriously, the com- 
parison is fairly apt, and explains my meaning." 

» Hum !" Mortim hied;" T wish I couli] be 

sure your friends were going to use incubators and not 
hammers, which will smash shell and chicken too ! " 

" That's not an unnatural anxiety, I admit," Blake 
said, "But I think they understand that you can only 
do harm by forcing natural processes." 

" Ah. Imt there is physical force exerted there," said 
Dr. Burton. " Your chicken cracks the egg with a 
certain amount of violence." 

"The hard shell of laws and social forms," 
replied Blake, "has been necessary to keep society 
together while it was Rowing, but when it has grown, 
if it is not to perish, the envelope must expand or 
break up—yield in some way to the pressure from 
within. All depends on the nature of the envelope. 
With the bud the outer casings give way at once and 
add a beauty to the flower after their usefulness has 
gone. The snake's elastic skin splits easily and is left 
behind. The egg shell requires a few sharp taps from 
a tough beak to break it. In proportion to the strength 
of the obstacles which natural forces meet is the 
violence with which they free themselves. Indeed, you 
may fairly say that the violence is not due to the 
forces, but to their repression. You don't blame the 
steam for a boiler explosion, but the weights on the 
safety valve." 
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"Mr. Mortimer," said Ida solemnly, "you an a 
weight on the safety valve." 

"No, he's not so bad as that. Only a little rust on 
its hinge," the doctor said. 

" Perhaps," suggested Blake, " he's more like the 
water in the boiler that is not yet heated to boiling 
point, and is sinking by its own density into closer 
contact with the furnace ? " 

"Oh, settle it among yourselves," said Mortimer 
ignedly. "I shall have a lot to say presently. This 
theorising is all very well, it sounds very fine as long 
as you keep to generalities, but I want to hear 
Mr. Blake hitch on to his scientific basis any justifica- 
tion of the crude and wild practical suggestions of his 
friends. I don't say that what he says now may not 
be true. Put as he puts it, it is new to me, I admit, 
but it sounds eminently reasonable, and I expect that 
every evolutionist would accept it. But don't you see 
every evolutionist does not accept Mr. Blake's con- 
clusions from it, at least, if he agrees at all with the 
odalists, and is not going to explain 
that when they propose to rob every man who has a 
:»ence, and deprive everyone with the least ability of 
any incentive to exertion, they really mean something 
e different. On the contrary, the greatest evolution- 
are the strongest opponents of every conceivable 
:<-veJopment. Science is by no means on his 

e step at a time if you don't mind,' m! Blake. 
!"< sent, I am satisfied if I can be assured 
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that you are all sufficiently versed in scientific methods 
of thought to accept my dissolving-view doctrine of 
society." 

" 1 am quite," said Mortimer, confidently. " We 
are not such fossils as you seem to suppose. Con- 
servatism to-day isn't afraid of science, whose professors 
are almost without exception in our ranks and whose 
seats of learning arc our strongholds. We only 
mistrust wrongheaded misapplications of scientific 
truths by impatient doctrinaires. I'll admit that every 
institution in these days must stand or fall on its own 

its. It is on the question of their merits we shall 
quarrel." 

" II 1 grant also," said Dr. Burton, "that the old order 
changes, if that's what you want, hut don't read into 
my admissions any belief in the possibility of abrog- 
ating the natural laws, of reckoning without the great 
forces you've mentioned to-day which seem to me 
certain to shatter your schemes as they always have 
done in the past." 

"That will do very well just now," said Blake, "we'll 
tackle the law of gravity later and show you how to 
make water run up a hill." 

" I've got an objection," said Ida in her turn. " I 
haven't any doubt that laws and customs and such 
things change and will go on changing. But morals, 
Mr. Blake? You don't mean to say you really think 
right and wrong alter ? That the moral law is a 
varying, uncertain thing ? It's inconceivable." 

"Bless you," broke in Mortimer, "that's the basis 
of the whole thing. You'll find him prepared to put 
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'I ' I onimandments to the vote and accept thedei ision 
of the majority as to the definition of every crime 
forbidden by the Decalogue." 

I answer you, Miss Burton,*' said Blake, "by 
another question. What do you think of slavery and 
polygamy ?" 

" Oh, it's absurd. You know very well." 

"Yes, and I know equally well that a few years ago 
it was universally held right to buy and sell 
human beings, as long as they were not white- 
skinned, and .that the general view of the domestic 
relations of Charles II. is very different now from 
what .t was 200 years ago. If you mean by 
I law the conception that you have a duty to your 
neighbour and yourself, I think that is likely to last; 
but I am sure that even Mr. Mortimer's definitions of 
right and wrong, j U8t as they differ widely from those 
of the primitive man, will differ as widely from those 
which will form the rules of life a hundred or a thous- 
and years hence." 

"If you mean that I am not quite a savage," said 
Mortimer, « I suppose 1 nwt take it as a complimem ,, 

"I think it possible that your grcat-grand-children 

will hold as savagery many of the ideas now prevalent 

urder, adultery, theft and lying," said Blake, 

as we now think old Roman ideas on those 

cts almost incomprehensible. And the next time 

■etril try and show you how these changes come 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" l\f° W ' Mr ' Blake ' " salJ Ua, when the friends next 
l\ met, " You succeeded last time in talking us 
into a frame of mind in which even the most 
conservative of us is constrained to admit that the 
institutions, manners, and customs of modern societies 
are far from being immutable, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. We areaJLnow willing to agree 
with you that these things ar.S^jL'iiM^fiWi flexible 
in response to pressure f-roYn within, annate ever 
modifying with the alteration wUullloSjty^lSJkt has 
outgrown them. What neWjrfeaseJ^ ^<$fr/ 

" I hope the others," said BfiTta 'WiTna glance at 
Mortimer, " are as apt pupils as you prove yourself, and 
that we shan't be interrupts i with any objections based 
on the opposite view." 

But Mortimer was not to be drawn out of his 
attitude of armed neutrality, " I'm waiting," he said, 
" to hear in what direction you propose to improve 
upon the wisdom of our ancestors." 

"We haven't got so far as that," interposed the 
Doctor. " We have yet to hear what is the 
tendency of these outside changes to which society 
must conform." 

" Exactly," said Blake, " and if we can establish, on 
scientific grounds, a clear idea of what that tendency 
at present is, we shall at least know the general line 
our practical proposals must take, even if we disagree 
about their details. But I warn you the enquiry is a 
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serious one and demands close attention," and drawing 
a stout manuscript from his breast pocket he began to 
read as follows : — 

" Put in its plainest terms, the conclusion now to be drawn is 
little flattering to our vanity. It is, that man is more influenced by 
the way he gets his living than by all other things put together. It 
affronts our self-esteem to be told that Man goes upon his belly like 
the serpent. We are disinclined to accept a view so injurious to 
our pride, that seems to place us on a level with the brute creation. 
As ri in. we can readily admit the truth of it, and trace 

modifications in the form and habits of plants and animals to 
chan: material environment. We accept the theory that 

their evolution has taken place in blind obedience to iron circum- 
stances': >h&:n btUte 'them c 'riieet changes in the nature of their 
climate, Their food and their enemies, by corresponding changes in 
their colours, shapes, organs and habits, or perish. We can go 
further, and see that primitive men, our poor relations, so many 
times removed that we need feel no shame in talking about their 
shabby fortunes, were in these respects as the beasts that perish. 
They lurked in caves, thankful for the shelter provided by Nature 
from cold and from ferocious monsters, till the glimmerings of in- 
telligence taught them the uses of clothing, fire, and weapons. The 
cavemen became hunters ; the followers of the chase learnt to tame 
ihe beasts and developed into nomadic pastoralists ; the wandering 
owners of flocks and herds learnt agriculture and settled down. Out 
of the necessities of their lives sprang their relations as members, 
first of a family, and later, when they began to understand through 
painful experiences the advantage of co-operation foroffence and de- 
fence , as members of a tribe. We see how their notions of property, of 
law, of sexual morality, of civic virtue, were the direct outcome of 
their modes of life, and could not but be so. It is not so easy to 
Continue the process of reasoning, and to admit that our immediate 
ancestors and ourselves are in much the same case as were ' our 
poor relations,' who lived before they could confuse their successors 
by writing history. But if we can adopt the inhuman attitude of 
Science, and investigate the facts patiently, and without pre- 
q, we find that this moulding ol Man by his environment 
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has gone on and is going on. Feudalism was unavoidable in the 
circumstances of its age. when all else had to be sacrificed to the 
necessity for external defence, and an agricultural community, with 
the simplest processes of production to satisfy its own modest 
wants, submitted to a military domination. We know how what we 
call civilization — the making of roads, and the quicker communication 
over the country ; the internal peace that made travel and traffic 

the growth of the town at the expense of the country ; the 

specialization of functions in industry, and the commencement of 

commerce— how all these things, altering the actual constitution of 

did away with the necessity for the feudal forms, and 

ted them to the limbo whither dead things go. Unconsciousof 
the causes of the change, and wjthnuttjteir i b'u d valitf»ir>tb.e barons 
and law-wards turned into land-owners, the self-suppor; 
cultivators became, some of them,^Api!.iliii jhwHerS-priiilycing for 
distant mnrkets ; the remainder, landless men, selling ifi;-ir; labour 
under the wage system. The townsmen- Multiplied ■ thri'rpfafts and 
nasters, joumeyn pwfl titw ***^ 

" The changes were incomparably quicker than in the primeval 
days, before man's brain was awake, but they were slow enough to 
escape the attention of those who lived amongst them. These did 
not see as we looking back can see, that men had embarked on a 
new sort of life altogether. Production was no longer carried on by 
independent units each for his own use, or for barter with his im- 
mediate neighbours, whose needs were fixed and known, but by 
aggregations of men competing against aggregations of men for 
success in markets whose fluctuations and wants it required special 
skill to forecast and suit. As they had been forced to bow to the 
baron who. in return for their military service and homage, organ- 
ised and led them so as to secure them peace and food, so now men 
were forced into subservience to the masters of their trade, who, in 
for their industrial discipline, gave employment and wages. 
As the serfdom, so the wage slavery was the price they had to pay 
clive co-operation. As the baron had to enforce unquestioned 
control over his retainers or be destroyed by a neighbour who 
exerted stricti tine, so the embryo capitalist had to grind his 

human materials into the commercial groovesor be displaced in the 
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,'le The basis of modern society was laid, and the inventions 
of the past hundred years rapidly created the superstructure." 

\ 1 1 this is ancient history already. It is the region of established 
fact, and there, for the present, we leave our investigation, Ths 
point to be born in mind is that the transition from feudalism to the 
beginning of the stage of social evolution we have now reached, 
sprang out of altered external circumstances. No thinker destroyed 
feudalism ; no writer ' smiled its chivalry away.' It did not perish 
before a popular uprising, or give place to a fresh system elaborated 
on paper by any philosopher in his closet. Its forms, habits and 
beliefs were inadequate to the new growth, That was all. They 
had to give way. The revolts against the old order, the new spirit 
of independence, and the desire for self-development amongst the 
class that was to supersede the nobles, were not the causes, but the 
consequences of the change that had taken place deep within the 
very constitution of the society, and were bound to show themselves 
on its surface. The men of that time might deplore the dissolution 
of the old order, and might not be able to understand what it all 
meant. The changes went on disregarding them, and we can see 
now that they would have spent their time better in trying to 
adapt themselves to the new environment. The mail-clad knight 
must have thought it a horrid, new-fangled notion that the retainer 
in buff jerkin should be armed with an arquebus. The baron- 
brigand no doubt condemned the desire of the newly risen traders to 
traverse the country without being levied upon by him, as most 
subversive of time-bonoared custom. The housewife spinning the 
material for her family's clothing would have argued that human 
nature 'could never alter so as to accept the conditions of the 
modem factory-band, and would have seen in that way of life the 
., -uption of the family and the destruction of domestic happiness. 
Dick Whittington, the 'prentice lad, would have seen in a descrip- 
t.on of the • Universal Providers' and "Stores,' which carry on 

lern trade, a wilder fairy tale than ever has been told about fain 
How impoMibta every belief aod hope, every custom and usage 
every political form and social institution of our day, would have 
seemed to men who lived but a few generations ago ! Yet the trans- 
formation was no miracle. It all sprang from the change in 
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methods of production caused by changed environment, and in their 
turn as inevitably causing social changes. The process has not 
stopped : its pace has only become more rapid, owing to the in- 
creased intelligence which makes man a conscious factor in ihe 
evolution of society." 

When Blake ceased, Mortimer said sententiously. 

"I don't say whether I agree with you or not, but what 

I do say is that one may agree that Crusaders are out of 

date without being a socialist or anything like one. 

Why don't you get to your precious schemes for 
dividing up and starting afresh ? " 

" Well, you see," said Blake, " I'm coming to them 
gradually, but what I am now trying to show you is 
that we haven't got aDy ' scheme ' at all in the sense 
you mean." 

"Come, Tom," said the doctor, "curb your im- 
patience. Mr, Blake has done pretty well for one 
evening. I can see the general drift of his argument 
well enough. The economic conditions — the way we 
get our bread and butter — change, and the social forms 
change with, or, rather, after them. So his whole 
point is that the ' schemes ' of the socialists are 
nothing more than recognitions of changes that have 
already come or are slowly coming into being." 

" Thank you, Dr. Burton," said Blake, " I admit 
that Mr. Mortimer has some reason for his anxiety to 
get me on to more difficult ground than a criticism of 
the past which we all have to agree on. But his time 
will come soon enough." 

"Not so fast," went on the doctor, "what 
I want now to put to you is this : All the changes 
have been in the direction of freedom— freedom in 
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freedom in trade, freedom in speech, press and 
thought. It has been a process of knocking off 
shackles so as to give free play to the individual, 
■ .v you want, it seems, to reverse the process and 
'irive us of our hardly won liberty of thought and 
action. For that, you know, is what extension of the 
sphere of the State means." 

" Ir ■ "i to say not so fast now," said Blake; 

"we have not got so far as that objection of yours yet. 

jection that is mainly responsible 

for making people who think a little such opponents of 

ialistic theories. 1 say 'theories' advisedly, for 
m " ™ in favour of each fragment of 

ialistic legislation as it is introduced. Before we 
discuss that point we'll have to come to an understand- 
ing as to what liberty is, and as to what amount of 
1 liberty of thought and action ' is enjoyed now by the 
average man. I can tell you this much at once, how- 
ever, that, speaking for myself, Socialism attracts 
me chiefly because I think it shows how freedom for 
the individual to develop can be obtained." 

"That's just another of your paradoMBi .. said 
Mort.mer. « Everyone here knows that Socialism 
Btrnplv means the smothering of every spark of in- 
dividual ener 

hafs just another of your prejudice." retorted 

, E 7 y0De dse he " ™ y agree with you, 
perhaps allow me to make an exception of 
present who has made any study of tb. 
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Moriimer laughed. " I admit you have me on the 
hip there," he said, "but you know it is rather annoy- 
ing to hear you gravely claiming for your opinions tin- 
virtue of being on the side of all that one knows them 
to be opposed to," 

" But that's just it, you see," answered Blake. " My 
point is that you don't know, and that the reason you 
don't know is that you have not learnt. One might as 

U expect a man to know what you Tories are driving 
at after listening to the ordinary parson or publican." 

" But, Mr. Blake," interposed Ida, " I don't like the 
beginning of what you said at all. I don't believe that 
people nowadays are the creatures of circumstances 
and solelv influenced by gross material considerations. 
And I'm rather disgusted to find the apostle of a new 
social ideal talking this way. The other night your 
talk seemed so full of hope. It had never struck me 
before that the promise of the whole evolutionary 
theory was that one day the world might be freed from 
the burden of all the old vices and passions — even from 
the weight of imperfect notions of right and wrong. 
But here you are, so it seems to me, tracing all pro- 
gress to influences that are literally 'beastly,' It is 
just the horrible mistake that the political economists 
make when they base their laws on the axiom that all 
human action originates from the desire to gratify our 
needs with the least exertion. It isn't true to begin 
with. ' Man does not live by bread alone.' You create 
a world in which there is no beauty or nobility, no 
courage nor faith, no room for appeal to the higher 
instincts. I don't care for your theories. I tell you I 
know it is true, as all the greatest teachers have shown 
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us, that men will go cold and hungrv in obedience to 
the need for better things than repletion, warmth and 
ease. Your doctrine that they are the slaves of mere 
animal appetites is hateful and degrading. Besides 
and above all it is simply not true. Look at all the 
self-sacrifice and heroism in the world. Every soldier, 
every fireman, every lifeboat man, every doctor— bef 1 
I heard you I should have said, every social reformer- 
is a living argument against your brutish creed." 

'■ Well done, Miss Burton," exclaimed Mortimer, 
"it couldn't be put better, hut you won't believe me 
I tell you that you are only preaching from the 
true Tory text ' Nobhm oblige: " 

lon't know or care what you call it," said [da, 

Bushing with the warmth of her speech, "but 1 do 

" if things are wrong they can only be put 

by the conscious effort of individuals, and that 
you can't appeal to the individual on low mean grounds 
and get any good out of it." 

"I hope 1 haven't deserved this onslaught," said 

Blake, "anyhow I don't think that in my attempt to 

hree people I have as yet appealed to vou 

on any lower grounds than ftj 0/ froth and' of 

feih ,„ the eternal power of truth. That I take 

-.her than any ideal constructed on a false basis. 

•msery has been inflicted on the world by the 

"' ° f fal ? G **» -W- in beautiful 

How much evU remains unxeformed because 

■■dnnt Us existence! All I ask you to do is to 

>** icts straight in the face. Disprove mv 

- more i„ fluence d b> t 
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■way he gets his living than by all other things put 
together, and then you'll affect my argument." 

" I don't want to deny that proposition, but I con- 
tend that it does not include all the facts. You exclude 
some that are within my own knowledge," said Ida, 
looking across at her brother. " T know people who 
are not influenced by such things, who don't go about 
the easiest way to get their living, and whose lives are 
a proof of the compelling power of motives to which 
yon, by implication, deny importance." 

" But, my dear Miss Burton, you must remember 
that I expressly stated that so long as Man was an 
animal, looking neither before nor after, he was entirely 
the creature of his circumstances, but that, as his brain 
awakened, he became himself a factor in further 
change. You will admit that my presence here proves 
how deeply I feel the truth of that. I want to convert 
you because I know that, apart from economical 
changes, the way in which you look at these things 
hastens or retards the coming of the real revolution. 
It is my belief that if all the sensible and conscientious 
people could be got to devote a little time and thought 
to these subjects, all the evils and dangers and 
difficulties of the change that is coming would be done 
away with." 

" And I believe just as firmly," said Mortimer, " that 
the changes you hint at would never come about at all 
if the people who have anything to lose would make up 
their minds strenuously to resist the beginnings of evil. 
We drift into these things and find it impossible to go 
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back. There is quite enough good sense in the country 
to put a check on revolutionary innovation if its real 
tendency and logical end were once seen clearly." 

" Then we really do agree upon something," said 
Blake, laughing. " I am all for free discussion, though 
I was half afraid the other evening that you were not, 
Let me remind you, however, that there is not one 
of the changes which have already taken place and 
which you accept with an easy mind which was not 
in its early days the subject of the most direful 
prophecies of woe. You remind me of the Tory re- 
viewer who half a century ago denounced the proposal 
to run railway trains at a speed of twelve miles an 
hour, as 'flying in the face of Providence.' In your 
opinion the country is going to the dogs, as it has been 
in the opinion of the opponents of change since the 
earliest times. Does it never strike you as odd that 
after all, the country never reaches the end of that 
journey ? " 

" But you admit yourself," said Burton, « that there 
are grave dangers ahead ? " 

" Oh, yes," Blake assented, " grave dangers possibly, 
and most certainly many difficulties and much disagree- 
abieness. Any sort of change implies that. But our 
reason >s not much use to us if we cannot employ it to 
avoid the dangers and minimise the difficulties' The 
first step towards that is to see the facts as they are 
and to learn from the past experience of the race " 
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CHAPTER V. 



/» 



T their next meeting, Blake, without any intro- 
duction, at once commenced to read his paper : — 



•• I have tried briefly to show you the causes that brought about 
the rise of what we call the capitalist era. Hitherto men had 
worked either to supply their own simple needs directly, or. by ex- 
change, those of thfiir immediate neighbours. Henceforth all that 
was changed. The primary end of production was not use, but profit; 
its objeci not to supply a want, hut to find a market. Now-a-days 
we are familiarized with that idea, and we see nothing absurd in 
the fact that no man starts in business with any notion of meeting 
the wants of society, but simply to make a profit for himself. So 
far has this view, in reality, temporary and peculiar to a commercial 
age, become accepted as one of the ■ eternal verities," that when the 
system reared upon it breaks down, the last thing questioned is its 
fundamental basis. ' Business is business,' say the sages as if that 
settled the matter, quite forgetting that business now is not what it 
was before the feudal system decayed, and is not what it will be 
when the capitalist system has passed away. They do seem a little 
startled, in periods of trade depression, at the paradoses presented 
by a society in which collective production on a huge scale is con- 
trolled by individuals for their private profit. People starving, 
apparently because there is a too plentiful supply of food ; millions 
in need of clothes, because warehouses are glutted and mills 
stopped: people sleeping under hedges, white thousands of houses 
are empty ; all sorts of work requiring to be done, and hundreds of 
thousands crying out that they can get no work to do— these things 
become more striking as the forces which produce the:; 
more powerful They are ascribed to any and every cause, no 
matter how ridiculously inadequate, .-\cept the true one That is, 
that business is openly and notoriously carried on with no di 
to get useful work done, or to supply the wants of the community, 
but is untrammelled by any regard for the public welfan 
ism indeed carries to their logical conclusion the principles on 
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h it is based. Capitalist society admirably fulfils the purpose ' 
with which it sets out." 

" I have explained how these principles and this purpose inevit- 
ably grew out of the altered conditions which destroyed feudalism 
and I have yet to explain the principles and purposes which 
growing as inevitably out of altered conditions, pronounce the doom 
of capitalism. Before attempting that, I want to emphasise the 
truth that customs, laws, and beliefs conform to the real consti- 
tution ijf society, and that this, in its turn, depends upon the 
economic stage the society has reached." 

" In the feudal age, the fighting class was the dominant one, and 
we have seen that it was so because it was in truth the most 
important to the community. The characteristics of that class- 
personal courage, brute strength, large-handed generosity, imperi- 
ousness— v.ere the ideal virtues of the age. Usurers and scriveners 
ih existed on sufferance. There were settled orders in 
society, each with definite relations to the other, and it was no 
virtue to attempt to rise from the class in which you were born. 
Property, in our sense, was unknown. Personal property, other 
than weapons of war, or tools of trade, had not come into being, 
land did not belong to the dominant class. They had an 
estate in It. but were wardens and governors rather than owners. 
The social code was the only one possible under the circumstances. 
!o matter what religion said, it was considered commendable to 
take another man's life, or cattle, or wife, if you did it in fair fight 
-.recognised way. We have seen that that society broke up from 
causes beyond its comprehension and outside its control. I will not 
weary you with a description (which you will readily find elsewhere) 
o the slow growth of the new capi,. , a up tQ ^ „ 

of the present century. There is still less need to explain how the 
Long Peace, the ■ntroduction of machinery, the application of 
n the growth of foreign trade, the annotation of space and 
to* by ra.lways and electricity, the development of industry on 
n huge factories, and many other causes v,re 
2' • *. first half of tins century to make the commermal 

nant one. Everyone knows that in the peri™ os 
marked by the Great Exhibition of «6 3 , f „£ had bl 
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radically changed. Its leading principle was expressed in the 
phrase on every lip, that ' the middle class was the backbone of the 
nation. 1 The hero of the time was the successful manufacturer, the 
self-made man, who had entered one of our factory towns with the 
proverbial half-crown in his pocket, and had accumulated profits 
by methods that would have been universally despised in the pre- 
capitalist age. But now the exemplary virtues were enterprise, 
industry, thrift, acquisitiveness— all the qualities that make 
individuals succeed in an era of profit -making. Politics were a 
struggle of the class that had ruled when the community was based 
on the control of land, against a class that was to rule by its control 
of capital. Even the religion of the day lost all meaning as a faith 
to bind society together, and became simply an aflair by which a 
prudent man could, on sound business lines, insure his individual 
soul against risk in another world. He that gave to the poor lent 
to the Lord — but expected principal and interest on the maturing 
of the loan. The most religious even saw no shame in grinding the 
faces of the poor to extract the profits which they subscribed to 
send missionaries to the heathen, in the sure and certain hope that 
the flag followed the missionary, and that trade followed the flag. 
The mediaeval fathers denuunced the lending of money at interest, 
and the" mediaeval baron would cheerfully roast Isaac of York to 
extort his usurious gains We, on the contrary, make our Jewish 
capitalists peers of the realm." 

" But even as feudalism, when at its height, was on the verge of 
its decay, so when capitalism seemed most flourishing, the causes 
that were to dectroy it were at work. England, with all its practical 
has never been quick to grasp theories or embrace ideas. 
The country which, owing to its coa! and iron, its command of the 
sea, and its breed of men, was the first to develop the capitalist 
system to the full, has been the last of the civilized nations to 
recognize the new era. It may astonish you to learn that the 
practical programme of legislative change demanded by Continental 
socialists contains a great deal that has been already enacted in the 
interests of the working classes by English Governments— Tory as 
well as Liberal When Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, was 
fighting in our House of Commons for factory legislation, he was 
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called a socialist by his opponents, and with perfect truth, u n . 
conscious though he was of any sympathy with Con' 
Socialism. The Factory Act?; were the commencement of a whole 
series of legislation, of which the tendency is to admit thai the 
dominant class is now to be the working class, and the dominant 
idea of society, in the immediate future, the Labour idea." 

"The causes that have led to this result are sufficiently plain. 
Capitalism itself massed the labourers in huge towns, and by j 
drilling them in battalions, as it were, gave them a corporate spirit. 
The middle class broke down the class barriers in its own inter 
and set an example to all below them. Universal education and [he 
cheap Press democratized knowledge, which, as we all know, is 
power The exactions of the master forced the workmen to combine 
in trade unions, and through them to conduct a contest which has 
been nothing less, in its essence, than a warfare between the class 
which has capital and buys labour, and the class which has no 
.1 and lives by the sale of its labour. The capitalists bowled 
aluud at first, just as the barons and knights must have done in a 
previous age. But in the struggle now going on, no sane man can 
doubt which side has had the best of it, and which side must 
eventually win. In spite of the tremendous difficulties of ignorance 
and want of organization ; in spite of the enormous forces rallied 
att it. the working class, though defeated apparently in its 
pitched battles, advances like a flood, of which each separate wave 
seems to be beaten back, while it still rises slowly and steadily." 

This class struggle will be the final one, because it will be ended 

joy the triumph of a class, which really is not a class at all, since it 

■ id exclusive, like the land-owners or the plutocrats, 

■ desall men and women To share in its domination, 

i iot privilege are required. It is open l ■ all vt ho are 
t w,,,, "f' t0 < "f ^e world's work imph of 

Labour is the triumph of Man." 

• | ed there was a short silence, broken 

■ Mortim with some exultation : 

" I am glad we are coining to it at last. Now we begin 
; " you're driving ai. The sacrifice of every- 
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thing and everybody to the manual worker, ' the 'orny 
'anded working-man.* " 

•' We'll talk about the sacrifices and so forth later on, 
if yon please," said Blake. " Lots of them will have 
to be made, no doubt, but you'll find that what I have 
said is true." 

" I disagree altogether with your predictions," said 
Mortimer, "it's true enough that there's a great deal of 
talk — foolish and unnecessary talk — about labour, its 
rights and its wrongs, its grievances and its remedies. 
But nine-tenths of that is mere political claptrap. It is 
due clearly enough to the electoral changes which have 
made the working classes all important at the poll 
doesn't really mean anything, and when they've got 
their votes and their paid members, and abolished the 
throne, the Church and the Peers, and all the rest of it, 
where will they be ? Exactly where they are in 
France and America. Worse off than they are in this 
conservative country." 

" 1 do not think that you will find many socialists 
laying any stress upon the effect of political democracy 
in increasing the power of labour," said Blake. 
" Some of them may gabble about it, but I assure you 
that the essence of the socialist creed is that the 
political machine, however constructed, merely regi 
decisions in the interest of the class that is really 
dominant." 

"1 know that in Australia, for instance," broke in 
Dr. Burton, "the working class has all the control 
of the political machine that there is to have, and yet 
they do not use it to bring about any socialist reforma- 
tion of society. It's true, of course, that in the 
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colonies the State undertakes a great many things that 
it has never attempted in older communities, but that 
is due entirely to peculiar circumstances, and not to 
any expressed or conscious desire for Socialism on the 
part of the workers." 

" No," rejoined Blake, " I should think that Aus- 
tralasia is more abjectly under capitalism than the old 
country. There has been nothing to check its growth, 
no influence comparable to the feudal traditions of 
some portions of English society, and that a very 
powerful one, so far as influence upon thought and 
custom goes. But let us get back to our point, and 
illustrate it. We hear that the French are going to 
Id a great International Exhibition in Paris to 
inaugurate the twentieth century. Now let me ask you 
what difference there will be between the common 
modes of thought amongst those who go to it and the 
views held by the visitors to the Exhibition of 1851 ? " 
" There can't be any doubt," said Dr. Burton, " that 
the instance bears out what you say. I believe 
Mortimer himself will admit that the commercial and 
middle classes have almost faded out of view, and that 
all the interest of the future lies in the problems you 
speak of. It is not the production of wealth, but 
its distribution that interests us now." 

" That's all very well," cried Mortimer, " but I again 
insist that that has nothing to do with the question. I 
an. quite ready to maintain that the Tories have done 
more for labour in these last 50 years than the Liberals 
have, and that they are now more truly interested in 
velfare-the real welfare-of the toilers, and ready 
for any amount of legislation to that end. But that 
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isn't Socialism. Socialism means dividing up the 
country into little squares like a chess board, and 
giving every man an equal share. It means having 
the State to arrange when you shall work, how you 
shall work, where you shall live, what you're to think. 
It means " 

" Don't you really think, Mr. Mortimer," interrupted 
Ida, " that perhaps you'd better let Mr. Blake explain 
to us what it means himself ? I'm sure you'd do it 
very nicely, and it must be a relief to your feelings after 
sitting still so long. But even I know enough about it 
to understand that it doesn't mean an equal distribution 
of property, or anything of the kind." 

" But it does mean," retorted Mortimer, " interference 
with the rights of property, and the denial of private 
property, and that's just the absurdity of it." 

" It may ease Mr. Mortimer's mind a little," said 
Blake smiling, " if I admit at once that it does mean a 
considerable ami speedy interference with the rights 
of property, as hitherto understood. But after all," he 
added reflectively, "I don't suppose that the next 
fifteen years will see such startling developments in 
that direction as those which he and his friends have 
become quite accustomed to during the last fifteen." 

"Ah, you mean the Irish land legislation," said Dr. 
Burton. 

"Yes; isn't it almost impossible to lookback over 
twenty years and imagine that it was but such a short 
time ago that everyone thought it was the most natural 
thing in the world that a landlord should have the right 
to get as much rent as he could for his land, quite 
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regardless of the interests of his tenantry or of his 

The British workman will have to go a con. 

,ble distance yet before he has equalled the demands 

tenant for the abolition of competition 

rents. There are signs that he will do so, and if he 

that industry shall secure him ' a living wage. 

before anyone else is allowed to profit by it, his demand 

will be no greater interference with the rights of 

property than the Irishman's claim for a fair rent." 

said Mortimer, triuraph- 
I'ories insisted that the cotton mills 
■d on under regulations that 
.re and decent sanitary conditions to 
invtrtein." 
" But thai, too. was an interference with the rights 
of property," said Blake, " and if you read the 
parliamentary reports of the time, you will see that it 
was denounced as such in no measured terms by the 
mill -owners." 

it it is no denial of the right of private property," 
persisted Mortimer, " to say to a man that although his 
mill is his own he must not carry it on so as to injure 
the life and the health of his fellow subjects who have 
urn their living there. We Tories, at any rate, are 
quite willing to prevent sheer inhumanity." 

" When that can be done without interfering with 

the landlord interest, perhaps," said Dr. Burton, " but 

• member that you were very anxious to protei i 

Hi' nantry when the pressure of rents that kept 

estitution was complained of. 

elf, 1 think the cases are quite did- rent. It 

yo" law you hurt no une bin the land- 
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lord, and he has to pocket bis reduced income and make 
the best of things. He can't take the land away. But 
if you reduce the profits of capital, it is withdrawn from 
the industry in question, and instead of getting low 
wages, the workmen engaged in it will get no wages at 
all. That's the whole difficulty in the matter. I'm 
sure we should all be glad enough if every workman in 
England could earn £5 a week, and would vote for any 
legislation that would secure that, even if it im- 
poverished the rich. But it stmplvgaaitJ^done." 

" We shall have to argu ^^n^^jihsUake, 

" but what 1 want you to admit fYcftv isjnat the ecorwhiic 
possibility of any large or rapi^;JmprefwwS!£ jp;»ie 
workman's position, but the fact S, i^lji?*^ 33 

is in power, is beginning to find it^mt^iai^ceftainly 
will use its power to better its condition. But in 
passing I will remind you that the mill-owners said 
their trade could not be carried on at a profit under 
the Factory Acts. That they were wrong doesn't prove 
much, I admit, but it proves, at any rate, that the class 
whose vested interest is to be attacked is not always to 
be believed when it says that the country will be ruined 
along with it." 

"I 1 Ion' t think anybody seriously denies your proposi- 
tion," said Ida. "In fart we are only too much 
alarmed by the evidence of its truth. It seems likely 
enough that the future of the country is going to be 
controlled by the working class, and we are afraii 
they're going to ruin the country without benefiting 
themselves. But I've got a question to ask you. You 
said that the triumph of Labour was the triumph of 
Wan. Won't my sex have any share in that triumph ?" 
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« It is too late for me to try and answer you this 
evening, Miss Burton," said Blake, rising to take his 
leave ; " but I think that when the oppressed class 
comes into its heritage, the oppressed sex will for the 
first time come by its rights. 1 am not sure whether I 
mean by that phrase what you do, but I may tell you 
that we consider one of the rights of women to be 
perfect freedom to establish their own economic 
independence as individuals. I think I shall be able to 
show you that the changes which are likely to come 
will give women the opportunity to develop whatever 
is in them, and give them full freedom to order their 
own lives and exercise their own faculties. Amongst 
the working class, you know, a large proportion of the 
women are wage-earners, and have to be taken intc 
account in any schemes that are to improve the con- 
dition of the class as a whole. Certainly when 1 used 
the word Man there, I did not mean it to exclude hall 
the race." 

CHAPTER VI. 

** Kf ^ W ' M ' ss BurtoTl '" saio - Blake, the next time the 

|l four friends assembled, " 1 wish you'd let me 

know what is the impression left on your mind 

by our previous discussion." 

" First of all," answered Ida, readily enough, " I 

have come to the conclusion that Socialism is not to be 

judged, by those who wish to understand it, from the 

wild and whirling words of its most ignorant advocates. 

Secondly, that though it attracts attention from having 
uind it the vague unrest and incoherent discontent of 

the suffering masses, it not only formulates a plea for 
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the amelioration of their lot, but professes to give a 
scientific explanation of the development of human 
society. Thirdly, it seems to me that you look upon 
the future development as being due to the real 
ascendancy of the working class, and claim that this is 
already showing itself in changes which are admitted 
to be in progress, though their real tendency is not 
generally recognised." 

" I don't think 1 can make any objection to your 
summary," said Blake; " and now I am going to iry 
and show you why our theories have been opposed and 
are still opposed by the people who also claim to take 
scientific views of these things." 

" Well, if you can do that," interjected Dr. Burton, 
" you will do more for your cause than has yet been 
done, and you'll make converts of the people from 
whom, in the long run, popular opinions are derived." 

*' Here goes to try," said Blake, and commenced 
reading his paper : — 

" I have shown how the teachings of religion itself have been 
influenced by the economic conditions of society, and how its 
precepts have been modified by the ideas of the ruling class, f 
want now to show that the teachings of Science have, in the same 
way. been pressed into the service of those who controlled the 
thoughts as well as the material destinies of the community" 

■' Since the publication of the Essay on Population, in which 
Malthus {himself the father of a very large family) assumed that there, 
was a pressure of population upon subsistence, which roust Inevit- 
ably again create poverty by the mere increase of mouths to be fed, 
even if war. famine, pestilence, and the other checks on the growth 
of population were to be removed, his argument has been the 
bulwark of the propertied class. Darwin, with his dispassionate 
statement of the struggle for existence, seemed to show that all 
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•ess depends upon the continuance of a free fight, in which the 
I o hand on their characteristics to their descendants 
and the unfit perish. These two ideas have been greedily seized 
upon, as showing that, when applied to man, all interference with 
the assumed laws of nature must be foolish and disastrous. It 
is true that the anti-socialist theory built up upon them is not, at 
any rate in these latter days, often stated in all its baldness. It is 
too i hat. Still, it is the belief which inspires most of 

■^position to any projects for the increase of the general well- 
ontemplating the awful processes by which evolution 
undoubtedly slaughtered millions of individual lives in the 
animal and vegetable world, in order to perfect a type, men's hearts 
have been hardened to the spectacle of suffering ,-ind death. There 
seemed no escape from the revolting truth. The price of any sort 
of progress was effort, and the penalty for inability to make 
js annihilation. Applied to social problems, 
this afforded the very justification which the commercial age 
rve its own respect. It taught that success was 
a proof of fitness and goodness; that failure to succeed— poverty 
and misery— was the inevitable consequence of the lack of the 
-• in the individual. Deep in the heart of most men 
of science at this moment there is a conviction that the poor suffer 
at the bidding of this natural law, and, ■ looking from Nature up to 
Nature's God.' they adopt the sort of atheisim which is the 
essaxy outcome of their hopeless view. They recognize it as 
hopeless, since the doctrine of the survival of the fittest simply 
am the survival of those who conform to their conditions and 
thw >s as likely as not, apparently, to produce a type which we 
cannot help feeling to be bad, ugly an d degenerate." 

Now the first part of this theory, whatever might have been the 

case >n the time of Mal.hus, is demonstrably untrue at the present 

t fifty years, subsistence has increased not only 

■ n population has done, but faster than that would have 

acks upon its K ro Wl h, except death from old age 

know, without any possibility of doubt tint 

the real cause of poverty, i n al] hs lh ' , u 

not any lack of the material necessities of life. If f„ r ;„ , 

h, tor instance, as 
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is the case, the poor classes in England die twice as fast as the rich 
classes, it is not because there is not enough food, shelter, clothing, 
leisure at the command of the population. Arty doctor in a poor 
neighbourhood will show you hundreds of people, it is true, who are 
dying from the want of these things. But that is not because they 
are unattainable. They exist in abundance, and any possible 
demand tor them, not only by the present population, but by any 
numbers that could be brought into being tor many generations, 
could be amply supplied by the means already at the disposal of 
society. I am not concerned to deny that these enormous powers 
of production have been called into being by the pressure of 
hunger. 1 think that to be the case. But the fact remains that 
Man now is not in the position of the animal, which can reproduce 
itself, but has no power to multiply its means of subsistence. He 
has the power at this moment to increase the means of subsistence 
much more rapidly than he can increase his numbers." 

"Then as to the struggle for existence as regards man. The 
theory presupposes an equally free access to the means of life, a 
condition which has not obtained since the beginning of civilization. 
The individualist, to be logical and to give free play to the forces 
which he believes will alone produce progress, must abolish the de- 
fencesof private property. He must disband the army and the police 
to begin with, and then let the best man win in the struggle. The ab- 
surdity of such a proposition requires no comment. Cain was the first 
logical individualist, when he asked, 'Am 1 my brother's keeper?' 
So far as Man is concerned the struggle for existence took quite a 
different shape when the first simple lesson of the advantage of co- 
operation was taught. Kven amongst the animals you find plenty 
of instances of co-operation when they have learnt that this enables 
each of them to make a better defence against a common enemy. 
It required no radical change in human nature, but only a very slight 
glimmering of intelligence to show men that each may be better off 
by combining to win their sustenance from the earth than if they 
struggled for existence as do the plants. Intelligence in human 
affairs can do for society what the gardener does for plants. He 
does not set himself to annul the laws of Nature, but clears the 
ground of the weeds which would otherwise choke the flowers and 
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kill them by monopolising all the sustenance in the soil Ha 
lually puts a stop to the stru^le for existence among them, 
but if the garden is deprived of his care for a few months, it 
rapidly reverts to its natural state." 

■But the doctrine of evolution, which is really so full of the 
■ test hope for the future ot the race, pressed into the service 
t.imiism, has darkened the minds of the generation which is 
j way. For, like every thins else, it has been used as a 
i e of the order that was established." 
"Th< for existence nowadays, need not take place 

between members of the same community. There is, however, and 
may be for a lone time yet, a similar struggle going on between the 
communities and races all over the world. We need not 
at the moment take this into account. We may rest content if we 
can be sure that it is not irrevocably decreed by Nature that each 
man must press his brother under foot in his attempt to get the 
means of living, but that, on the contrary. Man is already so far 
the master of things that when the spur to exertion formerly 
provided by hunger has been replaced by intelligence, the struggle 
existence will pass away as the conditions under which it went 
rtainly have passed." 

" Oh, I think I see it now," said Dr. Burton ; "but 

t and foremost I must object that yon are running 

away altogether from the facts as we know them. You 

must know that the high death-rate of the working 

class as a whole is very largely due to infant mortality. 

Do yon know what it means in the way of inn cased 

ion if all the working class babies born in the 

ears were to live to become in their 

a parents ol large families, each member of which 

marry early and produce a healthy 

offsprin; 

I know that it's a large order, but I still 
1 if they d are not within sight of the 

i, even with our present appliances, poverty 
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of the kind which increases the death-rate would be due 
the want of subsistence. Let me ask you, as a 
doctor, the causes of this death-rate? 

„Oh that's simple enough," responded the doctor, 

Ton sav the fathers and mothers are over- 

^Sia. The babies don't get enough 

rSn-t, enough cloU^-ugh air, or enough 

mention. It ^ poverty that does it. 

. But Fred," said his sister, « you don't mean to say 
T nf that sort, poverty that kills people 
that poverty of that son, V j 

TlLle exists round us nowadays ? 
wholesale, exist ^ ^ 

"^T "BlaS" wL- we talk of poverty and 
Burton," aid Blake ^ ^ or 

deaths by starvation, * e ™ ar dec lare 

to have died from dest ^ 

alone . If that were .U£«» d ^ ^ 
But it is true, that, oughlyr udoBtlB 

duration of lUeamon^ihe^ 

that of the bulk of he £ * se is simp i y that 

Gving by weekly wage. And rf Ufe/ . 

they don't get enough of the necess 

„ m THa « I don't wonder at the 
" If that's true," said Ida, 

Anarchists!" imer . - isn't it, after 

" But U d true «£* o{ thesc children you 

all, their own fault t V their resp0 nsi- 

speak of, if they choose or * > es int o the 

bility, would not bring the unfortna ^ [Q 

world. I don't say the working da ^ ^ a 
complain of, but I do say *- ^ he would 

trade can, as a single man, 
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do that and put off marriage until middle life, when he 
■was a foreman or something of that sort, nine-tenths of 
these horrors need not happen." 

" 1 am afraid that it is not I but you who are the 
visionary," said Blake quietly, " if you expect only one 
working man in a hundred to become a father, and 
even so do you know what it means ? Suppose he gets 
30/. a week on an average the year round, a high 
estimate even for a specially skilled and steady worker, 
taking fluctuations of employment and illness into 
account. Take a piece of paper and see how far that 
income will come in providing a couple with five 
children with the necessaries for healthy life." 

" Still," persisted Mortimer, " the matter is in their 
own hands. If a man can't afford to bring up a family 
decently, according to his standard of decency, he 
shouldn't marry till he can. The middle classes 
practise self-denial in the matter." 

" Oh, do they ? " said Blake, very drily ; " 1 should 
have thought you knew another side to that question, 
which forms by no means the smallest count in the 
indictment against the propertied class." 

'• Well, well," said Dr. Burton, « the fact remains 

that there must be a vast increase of population 

whether it outruns subsistence or not, so long as the 

pool murry so early and have such large families." 

" Hasn't it ever struck you that there may be other 

isons than original sin?" asked Blake, "and that 

the workman may be cured of his recklessness by 

us of changes in his condition whirl, would make 

him more careful without demanding from him the 
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. binary self-restraint that Mr. Mortimer assures 
*: Lso -la a characteristic c, the young men of ■ 

l ::^X^ - cohere, theater, 

• * licrht " replied Burton. 

thathght, re F .jamtfedbv their econ- 

„ I believe it, also, is greatly - 5^1^ rkman 
on »c condition,- Blake ^^^T^SSmA 
Carries very often ^^ffl&3&** 
drudge, and a Wife rs the ^WgL. J&J H e 

th e market, and the only ^W*^ t they 

wantS children ^^^Ttta W» 

"■* ^ ^ w^seU -mngless. As a matter 
support when he hunseli a time whcn 

^-• theW °r^ --r That income has 
he is earnmg the largest ^^ Mr . 

*"* ^ £ St^ to thirl of marrying 
Mortimer's ascetic tnendsb g ^ ^ fa ^ he 
and settling down. Every jr ed ^ 

fiads himself ^Z t%«»^ 

for employment mfa.o » J , .. ttat tta* 

..you don't mean to say, 
begin to be worked out at trorty* ^ 

, Any workman will tehy- he en - ofm . ddle 

age seeking employment dye t 

gteyness betraying t beJ r years ^ 

••Theuyoumeantos^twork^ ^ q 

because they must ? *** ^ ^ dasB to 

there's no compulsion on any _*° ^ean that a. * 

do so, I understand that_ o . tr , 
class their circumstances impel 
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" Precisely," replied Blake, " and in the same way 
you'll find a natural and sufficient reason for some 
other working class peculiarities that you can't 
understand. You ask them to save, for instance, for. 
getting what their actual cirrmnstances are. Suppose 
your workman on 30/- a week saves 5/- of it. Remem- 
ber that he is often thrown out of work and tempted to 
diminish his hoard, but if he kept it up steadily for ten 
years he would have £130, and if he were lucky enough 
to escape all the pitfalls that are spread for the poor 
and inexperienced investor, he might then increase his 
income by 2/- a week. Think of it ! " 

" I never thought of it in that way," admitted 
Mortimer, rather crestfallen. 

"No, it's easier to say ' the poor in a lump is 1 ad,' 
than to see that a virtue which is easy to the middl e 
class because to them it brings its own reward, is a 
very different matter to the poor. I can hardly keep 
patience with those who have so little understanding or 
imagination. You remind me of a friend of mine who 
was a ' er at 15/- a week, one of the few un- 

married adult labourers I have known. He went once 
to a meeting at Grosvenor House, where all sorts 1 A 
big-wigs were advor. the sa]vat j on of tne 

rking classes. He got up in the middle of the 
proceedings and said he had never saved any money, 
and didn't see how he could, though he thought he was 
as thrifty as anyone present. He went on to add that if 
Dukeoi Westminster would change incomes with 
him for a year he would undertake to save more than 
11 is Grace had ever done, and to bet the whole of his 
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, , the Duke would not have bcea able to 

5 TC' -^ oasfarashetUd; ' - » 

ma fair enough retort, I dare say," »ri 

" That was a to enoug ^ ^ ^ 

Morti mer laugW toy ^ ^ ^^ 
can save, and rise too 

in business and so fo • ^ ^ ^^ 

,lly gifted man, said Chancellor, but you 11 

J, barrister to beo^ £j ^ t<jtbe Wooisac k, 
agre e that every ba ^ M , set up b busvness 

and become emp^s ^^ 

see, there would then ^ ^ you , d 

.Come, Mr. Mortimer - ^^ no w. I 

better let me have a tun. ^^^odden slaves 

think your working men, t :J ^ and 

themsdvc., make worse laves ^ ^ yQU 

I was glad to hear Mr. ^ rf the home 

Ufa-^noretodnnkthani J sald 

uYou'Uthinkrmam^om^ PP tQftheii 

Blake, '■ but their dnnkmg h ^ p^ ^ ^ ^ 
economic conditions also, U-l 

Eay about that later.' (> ^ ^ doctor , 

m I've got a g^at deal to say, ^ ^ ^ my 

- ta . do you know 1 think HI try ^ ^ yQU t0 

objections to what you ve swd 

talk it over next tune. up , A s 

This was agreed to and the jar ^ , ( don 

B1 ake was leaving, Mort-J--^ this e with 

wan t you to think that we Tones U 
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the poor in their difficulties in these matters. I for a t 
am most anxious to help them to help themselves. F or 
instance, about the saving, I am all in favour of in- 
creasing the facilities given by the Savings Banks, d| 
protecting the poor from fraud practised upon them by 
swindling building, friendly, and insurance societies, 
i of establishing a scheme of old age pensions." 

" I'm glad to hear it," returned Blake, " for it proves 
what I had suspected, that you are more of a socialist 
than you thought. You ask any individualist what is 
the meaning of measures of that kind ! " 

" I don't call that sort of thing Socialism," said 

i tinier ; " it's quite in accordance with Tory 

traditions. It won't sap independence or damage 
property." 

" I understand," said Blake, " the State inter- 
ference you approve of is good, and therefore it can't 
be Socialism." 

" And about the drink, too," said Mortimer, without 
heeding the thrust, " I hope you're not one of the in- 
temperate Temperance people ? For my part, 1 would 
like to see the Gothenburg system tried here." 

" But that's Socialism in its worst form," retorted 
Blak< , laughing, " and utterly destructive of the rights 
of private property, too. Ask the publicans if it isn't !" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

aoti .„ n r Burton took Blake's 
AT the ensuing a. ^ ^ in 

H pkCe r, haTrrdowu his objections to the 

*"- Wbl Bete ^ doing so, he begged his hearers 

disCUS&,OT ; flat what he was a! 
to understand hat w^ 

put forward for ini would be glad to 
«*?t- ,s for doing so. 

abandon it nt. 
Then he began:- ^ ^ ^ 

to[Ws cont en tion. Iam-»hn ^ the reac h ol 

In ia« «-t But it . P - ^ h £ fTom individual 

lo^^d by the desire of ■«■ ^ n and ft would be easy and 
nd . very noble or tnspnng ^ ^ ^ b h 

pleasant to enlarge on the manjtns ^^ ^ ^ 

know to «*«« the- w ao ?oQd work f „ ,„ ow 

Bae r motives, such as the ^^ t t « « q 

tto love rf truth, or zeal for th- compara tively ra«««. 

£«*, to «*» tromthe* ^ ma , nly by ^jj 
th ,t mantoJ °« tbe whole , * ,' ire of acquiring, not the* *»» 
ta the fear of hunger and the des - ° ^ ^^ o[ «.«* 
bul the iargest possible P oru<W *»£> ^ ^ rf £* 

The talk of the V**""**"***, «*»* *» d he "'" £ 
on l y under compulsion. Man . a y t terro, of the 

°Z at all -*- ohH^ ^^ ism . „ * -~jg« 
penalties for not working. «o L s£e oothl ng 

A^ta *■ ***■ ° f rrtianiucentwetoe.eruon. 
it offers to put in their place to act a 
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1 will take as an instance to prove my meaning the direct effect 
of some of the changes it aims at. It would, at any rate, havs 
more of the work of the world done by Government servants 
instead of by private firms. You talk of the State doing this tx& 
the other, but the phrase means merely that certain work shall be 
lsed by Government officials without anyone in particular to 
look after them, instead of by the employees of individual capital, 
ists, who, truly enough, make them work hard but make them wori 
well. My first contention is that the work will be done badly, and 
it is proved by the undoubted fact that a private firm will always beat 
a Government department in efficiency and economy . The reason is 
simply that in the one case the fear of hunger and the greed for 
gain operate with tremendous force upon all concerned. In the 
other they are absent. Anyone who knows the methods of bureau- 
cracy will admit the truth of what I say. While the functions ol 
Government are confined to matters that don't concern us much, 
this only means that we pay a great deal in taxes, and have very 
little to show for it. But if Mr. Blake puts the industry of the 
nation into the hands of the Circumlocution Office there will very 
soon be no wealth left for anybody. Your mill-hands may be 
badly off ; they may, for all I know, only get a third of the wealth 
v produce. But if you put the cotton trade into the hands of 
the gentlemen who are kind enough to condescend to look after the 
Army and Navy in the intervals they can spare from reading the 
Titties between loam, and 4 p.m., there will be such mismanagement 
that your operatives, even if they get the whole produce of thei r 
Jr. will soon be worse off than they are now, unless the tan- 
payer is called upon to make up the difference." 

"las word, I say that the capitalist, no matter how great the 
tnbute he extorts from Society, is cheap at the price, much cheaper, 
in the long run, than State organisation of industry." 

"Then, further, think of the effect upon character. Anyone who 

knows the poor knows that what keeps them down is their lack of 

resource, of enterprise, of the faculty of compelling circumstances, 

,hat we mean by (he term ■ backbone.' We may be sorry for 

«'1 gat it. I think Mr. Blake, like most of those 

why share his opinions, underrates the amount of kindly feeling 
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• H* rich have for the English poor, and fails to 
Which the EngnsQ o£ sympathy or a desire to retain 

■*—* **M oT veal* that makes them dread tV 

their own superfln.ty y teach the poor man to rely upon 

* l8tiVeCh ?ri . ^1 «d nothing else is the tendency 
otne rs instead of tan*. _- wh ich not only tells men 

[ all such changes. " lnflicts the penalty upon them, no 

the y must work or starve, ^ find ptoduc . 

^er how v« they j*« £*£ » 

-redoes Mr. Blake, .*-«- *}**£££ 

^operation we are all agreed ^ But the com- 

J£». «* the more * £• fa ^ Ac tesU , of a 
pul sory co-operation of Soc.ah m, ^ ^ 

Change in the inward ma., but- ^ ^ 

^mbyauexternal power, must brea ^^ but the 

££ we - that -'^ s o f-^ ■— and Ti 
COQ dmons of its success area £°J . Even so n break 

intelligence on the part of the co P co . pera t .on has 

own before very «Utf>t dtfhc u «. P ^ That here „ 

i render ,t possible. Th- £J-£ ^ m whi ch no 

and to make of the State a huge ^ cD . opera t lve pnuapl s. 

one per cent, of the members is ^ t ^J noan the present m- 

; P court disaster. Von seem «, m ° ^ , hope 

centives to e.r.on and to- £7* J*^ ra ^ty «*» the 

,l,,t the mechamsmof^ocey 

mainspring is removed. der an autocracy 

.. T L Socialism of a sort .spos^'e ^^ comfort 

wlHdeny. But Mr. Blake h.mselt says 
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that night be gained for the populace under a benevolent dei 
would be dearly bought by the destruction of all powers of <#][. 
government, self-control and enterprise on the part of the citizen. 
If you put me in charge of a large cotton plantation and give me 
: h over the negroes, I can no doubt product 
for you a well-fed 1 healthy population, but the one thinjr 

uld not produce would be a community capable 
rnment, and we know as a matter of fact that, granted 
that creature-comfort obtained on some of the slave plantations, on 
many others the corrupting influences of despotism degraded nils 
as ruled, as we believe has always been the case in ihe long 
run K es." 

" In th" oriental myth the earth is supposed to rest on the back 
ofar which again stands on the back of a tortoise, but 

nds on, no one knows. So to me in 

. thing rests on the State, the State rests on the 
character of its individual citizens, and I want to know whence 
that character is to be derived without the struggle and suffering, 
the eltort and aspiration which go to make energy, enterprise, self- 
reliance and grit. Will you accuse me of ' dropping into poetry' if 
I quote what always seems to me the noblest expression of the 
idualist sentiment, which, when slated by the economists seems 
to you socialists so meanly cruel ? " 

" Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go I 
Be our joys three-parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain : 
Learn, nor account the pan- . dare, never grudge (he throe I" 
" For thence — a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail ; 
What 1 aspired to be. 
And >■ rtsme: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink ;■ lhe scale - 
•■Shall circumstance tamely be allowed to mould character or 
shall character nobly conquer circumstance? It will make s ' ome 
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»« a the future of mankind which doctrine become, the 

differenCC the modern democratic movement. For the product of 
kern ote of .he modern a ^ ^ ^ 

8U tbes e tW » ^ e 7he range If «. ■ -- 

megl vean > aslan w call Mr Blake's prejudices. 

W hich irritate, what I sbaU ^ ^ o£ ^ 

Wa Eng^ «^ ' reU;i|it for one W . You know that 
because one man wa, s 1 ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ „, 

^ fcb *jS '**- -— tbe foUy of eivins 

* C ° UeaS r "^superior force, of the enemy. It was 
tatlta to the *— ^ ^ eQl Qttt int0 the nig ht, and *** 
deci ded to ret.re, butCh« ^ ^ ^ , p „„ 

alone under a grove of palm tree ^ ^ Aoy 

"* t0 r k '""p^elys indomitable re^ution will 
syste m of society that aps ^ ^ ^ CQnvert me 

cause Man to ' smk ■ the J . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

S^tS— lodd^U^toleaveummpaireathe 
«ri^ of individuals^ Mort . mer) (lI 

congest part of the c - « ^^ ^ ^ 

disposed to agree with h«n ^ ^ fee s0 

out, and what I have to say ™W int out 

mu ch to deny the evils that ma, <**£ ^ he 

the greater evils which now «• ^ .^.^ to 
assumes that in our present sock y ^.^ 

exertion and all the penalties agamst ^ ^ ^ 
to impel men to useful ™£ rf thou , a nds of 

There are at this moment hund, : ^ ^ 

people in this country who The ope r a tion of 

means of satisfying then desires. 
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Individualism in the control of industry results (inevit. 
ably, as I shall explain later) in throwing large numbers 
out of employment. That fact is patent and undeni- 
able. The savage had the option of working or 
starving. These modern men have to choose between 
starvation and begging or crime. I concede that the 
spur of hunger drives them to seek avenues for employ- 
ment, and that a small percentage may find ways o£ 
earning their living which would otherwise remain 
undiscovered. But it is certain that for the bulk o( 
them the task is not a difficult one which incites to 
activity, but an impossible one that drives to despair. 
ihcm, therefore, ihe incentive is not to industry, 
but to crime or mendicancy. The pressure makes one 
company-pi perhaps, but it certainly makes a 

dozen thieves, prostitutes and paupers. Further there 
is the condition of the children in their families to be 
taken account of. The poverty which you suppose 
breeds self-reliance in the adults most surely deprives 
children of the physical frame in which alone in- 
dividualist virtues can flourish. Don't mistake me. 1 
am not fool enough to deny that courage and resolution 
are to be found in the under-fed, stunted, sickly and 
diseased. But, taking the average of a large number, 
those virtues will be rarer amongst ten thousand 
children who spend their earlier years in the home of 
parents in ill-paid and fluctuating employment than 
amongst ten thousand who have had the advantages of 
physical nourishment and decent training. That is 
the side of the shield you don't see." 

" You mean," interposed Ida, " that, taking men as 
they are, stress and strain which develop exceptionally 
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characters, crush the majority that are too weak 
S T g Zl But is not that just the inexorable 
to bear ineiu. n 

process of Nature everywhere? 

i u have no objection to it, but that the con- 

.*: 1ShO 0l the t r u gg Vare at present regulated by 

dlt,0tlS t unions If you re going to have a contest 

human »***£ ^.toA in this struggle the proper- 

l6tth r 1^11 the weapons. It is true that 

^ d TbetesS from them by force, and this seems 

these can be wresreu Yp±^r35es flptseem the 

to be what we're dnftvng to. Vljgggg^^y 

t wav for civilized bemgs ca^ffle oTrj^S^V y 

SSi sort of reasoning p ^ R 

problem deals with reasonable be"***^^ 
control over their conditions. 

„ M Blake " I insist that the preset 

» To continue, ^J* *' hing rather than useful 

system puts a premmmo^- t hmg .^^ 

work. A man / h h ° t Xif. pure accident. Honesty 
benefit his kind, but tl F ^ payingone . 

may be the best policy, bu U » ^ ^ basis rf 

lf acquisitiveness ^^J much to answer for. 
society as it stands he ^^ researcl 

Which pays best, to n ak eto ^ ^ adulterated 

or to puff pills ; to sell a sound ^ abornl n- 

one ; to build a healthy horaec* er y ^ ^ 
ation ? The incentive, ^^ hence many of 
swindling work-work that p y. ^ ^ of ^^ 
our present evils, lo have 5UCCUB1 bed 

ment that human nature ^ held out by 

altogether to the mduccment 
existing arrangements. 
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" Give all due weight to that," said Dr. Burton, "but 
even bad work, and cunning if you like, are better than 
iolent ease and lethal 

ut now you are assuming," continued Blake 
" that in the new order laziness would go unpunished 
the natural penalty — which is true — and that it 
would be unpunished by society — which is absurd. In 
the co-operative commonwealth every man would lose 
hour's idleness, for he would have to work 
more himself or go short of something. It is not 
assuming an extraordinarily high rate of intelligence to 
assert that this would be universally recognized, and 
the part of the individual would be 
quickly detected— since every one would be on the 
look out for it — and heavily punished — because every- 
one would lose by it.'" 

" That sounds very plausible," said Mortimer; " but 
how does it work out in practice with State officials at 
present ? " 

" In the transition stage," said Blake, " the Govern- 
ment official is relieved from the effects of competition, 
and at the same time he is not subjected to criticism. In 
the naval and military departments, for instance, things 
are managed badly and expensively, I don't doubt, but 
are almost entirely exempt from public 
criticism. It doesn't matter, or we think it doesn't 
to us if they shirk or mismanage their work, 
another Crimean War come and you'd see that 
every one of us would take such an interest in the 
d doings as would soon put a stop to jobbery, 
fa • ind waste ' At present the State depart- 

ed deal like a workshop when the master 
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. Io the ma tters that do interest us we take 
is a * a - ' n t the State does its duty. We re interested 
g00d care ****££ ft* instance, and if one is lost 
io receiving our letters Consequently the 

or delayed we ma^ - . g ever s0 much 

~S££« *— - which ** 

- There " a .^ v » I see that as the Stateextends 
E ,rton, thoughtfully. ^ q£ prwate 

itS fUn T S l l li,o take .ore interest public 

their interests." GomnI «nt of the 

, Exactly, said B ak ^ ^^ fl{ a 

futur e will be -° re ; v lke or t t " ecomm itteeofadub,th a n 
shareholders compa ^ wb o now treat any- 

the bureaucracy of J acKS his serva nt instead 

one of the public as a ""^^ on character. I 
of Vi ce v«sa. Now U * th e e j ^ ^ tQ 

, r ant that that is a 1 -J^. f Clive, the 
consider as against your { ^ deve[o? . 

luaands w ho have never ^ [or that m a«er, 

nl ent since the hour of* ^ ^ werebo rn 

a we take ante-natal influence ^ ^ ^ be 

,0 that resolution and energy ^ stam)na . 

pected from than as P^^J* opium, was a 
CUve himself when he fell a ^ ^ ^ 

despairing suicide, Phones ( ^ 

and depraved by want ofjood ^ ggl 

res i and wholesome pleasures ( ^ ^ 

•u k d in the future, no ao ui , n t he 

there will be in tut ,, co us wne 

that their results will be less 
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means of a healthy ] I existence are assured to 

I tr\ the nductio ad absurdum argument on 
you. With your doctoring you preserve, let us assume, 
the lives of the sickly. You preach sanitary laws 
le pressure of the struggle for existence 
and keep people alive who would otherwise succumb. As 
you accuse me ol reducing the moral, so might I convict 
you of reducing the physical stamina of the race. 
Would the general health be improved if you threw 
your physic to the dogs and let the microbes kill off 
all but the most robust, in the hope that in the long 
run the race, if decimated, would consist of individuals 
who were cholera and small-pox proof ? Yet the cases 
are really analogous. You don't trust to Nature to cure 
us under the artificial circumstances of civilized life, 
process would be too expensive. So I maintain 
l1 if my remedies are not needed by the persons of 
Unary vigour, energy and resource, they are 
eat mass of men and women who 
have so long suffered unnoticed and in silence, but are 
o understand that they have the power 
insist that this world shall be ordered not in the 
int' the few exceptions, but in that of the 

average mass of mankind." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
r v ■»« We " said Mortimer, who had been 

,. to t you're go»* to ^J ^ „ „*, «p 

° ! lhe0ri r'; f l!» e ^=oP»« to b.m 6 yo« *» » 

till now thai i * h f 

tpracticaUi^c^. ^ ^ 

"^ ^ t t Tare not far off the Promised 
.nswered Blake, « but «at ^ ^ 

Land - T r 5 Sg Z **■ ^ iabour move 

^ athieS l S ^;our political enemies." 

has in common ^thy ^^ wy „ Ida 

-X shall be gad of th to se£ how ftny . 

parked, "for Pveneyar bee ^ ^ se 

that the Liberal party, mn-b^ 

. the great engine of ptogtes; ^^ ^ j 

„ That bother, me, too .» ^^ of tl 

Liberal party, and the way , nstr , im ent c 

project for emancipating 

mystery to me." Uu gh, "that 

'.■Oh. yes" -*.*%? J£ source o. *» 

„«„. to «s Tones. ^ „ „„!„.» 

• Trust the people. " ,a \ , p u m enl. Vc«t" 

t „epe„p.e do„;t -»™ > = > re .enuuded tM 
s5 a personal insult »!»» 
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spite of your offers of every kind of electoral bribe a 
good half of the working classes in England, at any rate, 
want none of your Radicalism." 

" Speaking for myself," retorted the doctor, "I can 
understand well enough that a half of the least educated 
class may think Toryism hetter. But I presume Mr. 
Blake will give us his view." 

Thus called upon, Blake commenced : — 

" II is my present purpose to ascertain what is the true drift and 
tendency of the working class movement. All sorts of people 
profess to speak in its name Every kind of panacea is advocated 
as the one thing wanted by the toiling millions. Like the three 
tailors of Tooley street, who are accused of having drawn up a 
manifesto, commencing ' We, the people of England,' everyone who 
has a fad or an economic heresy tacks the name of labour to his 
nostrum You may say that I am in the same case myself, 
that Socialism has no authentic right to speak on behalf of out 
manual toilers, whatever may be the case on the Continent. Let 
us see, then, if we can find and formulate the demands of the 
labourer as a labourer." 

"There is one movement, and only one. which is distinctly 
working class, which has sprung spontaneously, without any 
preaching from above or any worked-up agitation, from the needs 
and the necessities of the labourer himself. This is the trade 
union movement. Workmen form these combinations without any 
theory consciously expressed, though in the rules of ihe oldest and 
wealthiest unions, theii purpose! are defined in language to which 
any socialist will gladly subscribe." 

oisider the positi <: ol the workman during this age of 

which we have be In which private property was 

estM been carried on for the object of 

mil .mder the wage-system. If amanli |>erty 

upon in sale of his labour. There is no 

land ur ca I hich he can apply his labour so as to 
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THE- »«-- 

■ . „{ life When the wage-ewner-a member 
„ ro du« *• ««««* of ^ catc y,pbras e goea-co** tato 

^*«^ ,S ^ £e finds thB means of maVmg -* th 
I the National D.bt He t> have ^ ^ aUow 

11 -W^ J Te they can ™a k e a pro* by doing »• 
means to be ased unless ^ ke a bargam 

T . m t.lover. The tatter can a. „ 15 not difficult to see 

being ***' j 3 in cre aS ed by every «* ^ 

TToSXt enable *. -- ^^ benent, for * 
of progress ^ sbould l*a w 

lessll bour. T ^ lhecu r Se ofAdam,a n dtoaow 

gel to bread * * ^^ under the -* j lhe 

dir6Ct Tds formerly ployed, to ^ *- ^ tne 

dismiss hands form elsewhe re, and thus » 

^berrfappbcan-fo-- , ^^ £ 

cut ,hroat ^r; p ; y L d demand, but ^^U it 
aga inst the law of 5 «PP J eqU ino*es 1 hat 

about that %snen terms . It equ J mailable, 

fce employer can ^ ^ there ta only £-£ ^ ^ 
lw o employers have vacan ^ Umits on bo h ^ 

cUmate, race, and «.*■ « in the long run pay J* 

ofll[L , The ^""^ brings fa. M* oI the 

A- ^vo pomts the rate ^ aolouI u of . „ 

market, and depends enure > P ^ lhe dero4 nd 

employment- an the supply^ 
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" These sound like commonplaces ; nobody denies their troth 
But the workman alone has seen their real significance, which has 
been pressed in upon him, without any theorising, by the circurn- 
ices o{ his daily life. He did nut learn from Adam Smith that 
the natural wages of labour is the full produce of labour, but he 
knows that he never gets as much as he wants. When he 
asks himself why he gets no more, he does not proceed to 
discu»s the origins of society. He knows that if he is 
refused a rise of two shillings a week, it is because the 
employer is well aware that Bill Smith round the corner, 
who is out of work, would be only too glad to take on the 
job at the present rate. He does not ask whether the employer 
can afford to pay. He knows perfectly well that the employer is 
in business to make money and does it. He knows with the 
certainty of conviction impressed on him by daily illustration, that 
his rate of wages varies with the presence or absence of competitors 
in the labour market. Impelled by this conviction, he sets himself 
to restrict that competition in all ways." 

"A great many people will tell you that trade unions are 

associations for mutual improvement, insurance against death, 

sickness, or scarcity of employment, and so forth. It is true thru 

such objects are included, in various shapes, in the purposes of the 

combinations ; but the essence of a trade union is that it is a 

combination amongst wage earners to forward their interests as 

against those of their employer. Many people will tell you that 

the interests of employer and employed are identical, meaning. I 

suppose, that b in a decaying trade, and both are better 

oft in a flourishing one But the workman knows better He 

understands that it is the employers' interest (no matter how good 

kindly he m , man), as an employer to get labour, just 

tmoditiw he requires, as cheaply as possible. 

it is the interest of the workman like the seller 

of any other commodity, to get as much for his labour as he can 

therefore, are not identical, but diametrically 

I lie workman fully understands this, and the , rade 

n Further, he understands th, 

he may not be able to give a very coherent expression to 
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that the great lever which enables the buyer of labour to 
Ma o ice if the excess of it, .apply-in other words, the 

lower its P rll - C ' . „ 

^petition of the unemployed. 

l. n„„ nriociole of trade unions is to restrict com- 

- ^^t^^S i »*. constat efforts to sub^te 

pe,U1 " n titioo u the means of fixing wages, hours, and 

for free ^< >l^^ between masters and men, or, failing 

conditions of wurK, agreemen ^ ^ ^ ^ 

**, rr a c rr — «. «£« - -^ *• enf r; 

sla ndout foracer, wtlich wil , attain the object they 

r tby ? h r pt- *^ *- "■*- rjf^r* 

deslre . Thts e P entic e S hip before a youth « 

qu abned to earn jo^-^-J „ pm J t tteir fehot* 

mar ket betng flooded. T ^ rf ^ ^ emp , oyed . 

to restrict apprennces to a ***£ J is in the same way due to 
Xhebo.tmtytolaho^^^^ ^^ 

itseffec ts ■»«£££, committed on non-uni^s >nd 
labour market. The atio mck . nam es ■ blacklegs,' 'knofc- 

*. hatred of them ,mpUed n th n k ^ that th 

sticks/ 'scab,,' and "^""^ vva , cs oot only oust the 
men in getting <«**£££££ *» t*i their corn- 
unionist who stands oot for higher ^ ^.^ ^ ^ 
petition briu S down the rate a 1 round ^.^ t() 
Lvloienceof strike,^ ^ ^ lo ok upon them as 
rreTru^^ive them of their livelihood. 

• You take my life _ 

Whenyoadotaketh^eanshywM^ 

for his behaviour to hitn distit ,guished the 

-W. have seen that the ,**» *J rf frecdom for the 
commercial age from the ^^ rty , ta his right to 

individual in his ownership and con jo of p J. ^ ^ ^ 
f 0rC e bis way out of the class mto - * * ^ expressl 

wealth the best way he could. That pnn p ^ ^ .„ ^ 

in the political enfranchisement of the 
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application to industry of laksa-faift, freedom of contract 
ni of trade. With the domination of the working class tb 
'hat become ascendant absolutely deny this ri'ht of 

competition as inimical to the interests of labour, and will 
ihly impose restrictions upon trade and industry, that is. gffi 

incorporate in the laws and institutions of society the badiog 

ideas upon which trade unionism is based." 

" Why, confound it all ! " cried Mortimer, " instead 
of being as I thought from what you said the first day 
you came, honest enough to object to these idiotic 
strikes, and plucky enough to tell the men that they are 
ruining themselves and the country by driving away 
trade, you're the worst trade unionist of the lot ! " 

"Why, certainly," assented Blake, "if I wasn't a 
modest man, 1 would claim to be the strongest trade 
unionist in existence." 

it you know you said, Mr. Blake, that you did 
advise those men in Lancashire not to go on strike, 
and got into hot water for doing it," exclaimed Ida. 
" I thought that was so nice of you." 

" And it seems," added Dr. Burton, « that you were 
right too. For I see by the papers that the unions are 
smashed up and that all the funds are gone. The men 
are slowly coming back to work, and the suffering in 
the district is frightful." 

." , A f " ke 1S ° nl y a bat ^." said Blake, » and I don't 
think that generalship consists in fighting whenever the 

Lather time and place suit the enemy 
tccess , s the on)y excuse - 

1 «*• K- an engaged s Lld 

: dimmed outofthearmv It's 

.ess to win, not to lose battles, and he 



is re- 
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nsihle for every life tost by falling into ambushes or 
2- < drawn into situations in which the enemy can 
£3e his forces, and destroy them in detail. It's just 
the same with strikes." 

.. But aren't there some defeats that are better than 

. trvrir = 1 " Ida asked, " Yon don't agree with dough, 

l£ better to have fought and lost than never to have 

fought at all ? ' ' 

„ Oh yes, Miss Burton," replied Blake promptly, d 
is ver ; often necessary to lose an element, and 
1 a rmv corps if there is any hope that the 

S^II ^- y*"**** B— generalship 
p e is that winch inflicts greatest loss on the enemy 
' least cost Of blood and money to my stde If I 
hirJy way there would be quite enough pvtched 
had Bij ^ wQuld be 

enemy. Id nave nm jr side ." 

battalions, but the strategical advantage on y 

events , you'll admit that the ^ rf ^ ^ ^ 

is to make his interest the fe- c- ^ ^ 

dustry, to bring about a state o 
production will be carried on so as to P..> 

instead of, as now, to pay high prohts. 

j u„fii" said Mortimer. "UniJ 
"Not a doubt ot it, saiu 

thing can't be done." 
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" That's what the Liberal capitalists said to yo ur 
Ten Hours' Bill, and what the employers in t n£ 
engineering trade said to the nine hours' movement 
and what the London Dock directors said to the 
agitation for sixpence an hour. Your bare assertion is 
interesting as a statement of the position of modern 
Toryism, but it's hardly convincing as an argument." 

" If it's argument you want," said Mortimer, "here 
you are. I go into business, as you say to make money, 
or at any rate with the intention of keeping out of the 
Bankruptcy Court. I can't get more than a certiin 
price for my productions. If I pay more than a certain 
amount in wages, I lose money. All the strikes in the 
world can't prevent that, but they can force me to close 
my works, throw my hands out of employment, and 
simply increase the competition you speak of." 

' That has the merit of being a simple explanation," 
rejoined Blake, " perhaps too simple. How does it 
square with the facts that the improvements in the 
conditions of labour I have just mentioned, though 
declared to be 'impossible,' have nevertheless taken 
place ? " 

" Well, I suppose," said Mortimer, "they weren't 
impossible, but I'm hanged if I know why." 

"Yet it's customary, I believe," Blake went on, "if 

facts don't square with one's theory, to suspect one's 

theory rather than the facts. Or are you like that 

pillar of commercialism, Mr. Podsnap, who cleared the 

I of its most difficult problems by sweeping them 

dhira with a flourish of his arm and the words 

n't want to know about it, I don't choose to 

d.scuss it. 1 don't admit it.' Is that Tory Democracy 
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j its claim on the suffrages of an enlightened 

electorate?" 

.< oh come," said Mortimer, " I m not so bad as 
What 1 mean is that one doesn't know the ins 
and outs of those things, and I'm willing to learn." 
3 u It looks," said Dr. Burton, " that at any rate in 
those cases the men were right, and that the employers 
could, and did, find ways of remaining solvent under 
the altered conditions." 

.. When the men were strong enough to insist on the 
establishment of a limited working day or a higher 
waK e the employers conformed to this new factor m 
Tei 'environment," said Blake. » It made the struggle 
I existence less keen amongst the men and more £en 
bet ween the masters. Mr. Mortimer assumes that the 
1 e of wages is the only factor in .he cost of production 
; chcan be reduced. The others-profits **. 
Ithods. mismanagement, interest on capital and the 
Te T too sacred to be touched. If a trade doesnt 
a ; reduce wages. If it still doesn't pay £-£- 
n It's a nrettv formula, but you can tbe surprised 
r; P eo P L^nve on wages don't accept it g ,ad,' 

, But what is the working class formula to replace 

it ? » as ked Ida. economical 

« Mr . Mortimer reminds me 
doctrine of a philanthropy! gentlem n I on 
who assured me it was his dearest wi h to ^shar 
profits with his work people, onh, *->£££ had 
, share . 1 found out ^^^ on cred it from 
no capital of his own ■**££ borrowin g the 
its former proprietor a Dig d been 

ready money with which to carry it on. 
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drawing a large income for ten years, was paying i 

per cent, on the purchase money as interest, and large 

instalments of the principal every year. Yet, accord- 

» his reckoning, there were no profits 1 " 

" Yes, but the remedy, Mr. Blake?" persisted Ida. 

" If the capitalist formula is that 5 per cent, is 

the divine law," said Blake, "the labour formula is 

that the first claim upon the product of industry is that 

ihe workers for the essentials of healthy and decent 

exis ;ice. Like Mr. Mortimer, I wdl put a concrete 

case, and suppose that I go into business. At present 

if, owing to my want of capital or of capacity, I can't 

make a profit while paying trade union rates of wages, 

I simply knock so much off the wage bill, and hey, 

presto! the deficiency becomes a surplus. In other 

words, I use my control of property, with the aid of the 

competition of the unemployed workmen, to squeeze 

out of the hire of my labourers sufficient to make up for 

my bad machinery, poor credit or imbecile management. 

Trade unionist principles, if enforced, would not allow 

that pressure to be applied." 

"Very well," said Mortimer, triumphantly, "then 
you would go bankrupt, and your men would get no 
wages at all." 

" Y- 1 »uld go bankrupt, but that would make 

00 difference in the demand for the products of my 
trade. My hands would get employment under another 
master who could make both ends meet while paying 
6b trade union rate, simply because he had better 
ind the wits to use them properly." 
" ['ve got a lot to say," said Dr. Burton, » but I will 
reserve it for our next meeting." 
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CHAPTER IX. 
KNOW" said Blake, when they met again, 
** "that Dr. Burton yearns to attack the trade 
union principles I sketched last time But I hare 
^tting more to say first." Then he began to 

, i. * „ .ho coming era the working class will be supreme 
^Jlti3-i of soc,t 5 , and ** i« W! « 

accu rdance witb *■" ^ ^^ frQm 

,. M the outset ^ St ^^ th ^ m-l.od.ol 

^previous Ul ' eran ";;f:U k fo0 ,sh. and mistaken- Noting 
„des anions have ^ . «a k. ^ ^ ^ ^ lhe 

bette r could have been "P^*" ^ men have at dme. 

principles are false becaus . n apply, g ^^ ^ ^ 

^understood the orcumstances .and s ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

" ^ fiance by foreign compete or indU !" 
ab5 olotely necessary, ^«^ ' ^tbing. Old method, 

^crisis. Nordot ^ r n f e a ;J ral L c dconduion S It «as quue 
may be inadequate under -"^ keep up 
^to make* •■ corner «. b « - ,,„„, plll , lophM 

when labour could not be read 1 ^ ^ 

Tactics that sufficed then most fa 1 now. .J ^ ^ q£ 

det ail. The essential factor to J-T"^. „ producdoo 
ta b., ur is constantly being ,«« «* * J ^ which hM 

that reduce the demand for it by ^ ^ ^^ , , 

..ropriaied all the means of subststen Tbat tbe wa ges 

!£ of the two ^^gr^H ft. la, of .up* 
0( labour should be settled JjU£ ^ by „«..»..' 

demand ; or by some regula competition. 

.^tu B nr 3 t S eewhatistben^^^ w . tUdwth . 
«d that it acts as a Z^ teriW » the commerctal 

feverish and ceaseless industry that charact 
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age, do these benefits in any way compensate for the evils now 
universally admitted ami deplored ? We glory in the amazing 
cheapness of production that follows, and we wring our hands over 
the destitution of the mass of the population which also results 
from it. It is good, no doubt, to be able to buy a dozen bones of 
matches for a few farthings, and a slop suit for a few shillings ; but 
you cannot have these things without having women working ill 
day and half the night for a penny an hour and men at twopence an 
hour. A bad case comes up in the paper and we beat our breasts, 
forgetting thai the instance is only one a little worse than the 
general average, and that tens of thousands of the population ate 
living under similar conditions. Now, the curious thing is that in 
almost every trade where such horrors prevail, you will find an 
employer here and there who manages to pay a considerably higher 
rate than the worst employer, and yet makes a profit. The facts 
are little noticed, but they are quite astounding. In one large 
trade union io London, for example, a standard rate of wage is 
maintained which is nearly twice as high as the price for which the 
same work is done in non-union shops by boy and girl labour and 
underpaid adults. It is obvious that if one employer can pay 36s. 
a week, when supplying the same market as another who pays only 
20s., there is no economic advantage to society in permitting the 
latter to fill his own pockets by taking the difference from his work 
people. It is true that all the difference is not gain to him. The 
better employer may, and often does, make a higher profit, but that 
is because he is better equipped for business, has newer machinery, 
larger resources, better credit, and an enormous turnover. But it 
it clearly to the advantage of society that all the work should be 
done with the best appliances. If you can imagine the enforcement 
of the union principles throughout that trade, no matter by what 
means, the higher payment to labour would not cost the consumer 
anything more. Prices might remain exactly as they are now. The 
only difference would be that instead of the large number of under- 
paid «ork people you would have a smaller number doing the 
lame amount of work with better appli inces , and enabled t0 Uve in 
comparative comfort." 

■' Thus, in trades where foreign competition does not affect prices, 
there would be a great economic advantage i a the maintenance of a 
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, waees You will say that even so a number would be 
high rate °f * W6S ( and that is true as matters stand. But you 
thrown out of «°r ^ Ae UrRer number sbouW 

wi „ hardly ^j^^^^eappTian^andsUp^dmetW, 
find employ^ °* '^ ior , 5 on a sm all scale. Those 

ac d the great ^ steCM ^ ^ t cond » io ns. starve, but 

«h— out of ^ ^ ; £ J fa ^ ., tQ reduce te 

^ trade m*~ P«-P taf P „, ^ 

w0 rki»g ho^s in the trade. £ ^S^ . Jfjto » done so 

the «* of their fe«r t r*; £ ; itSSff^S^ co * 
effectively a, to attain the ^•Jg' r J^-still 

beller methods andmachmery. ^^^dere^fflfe/^J' as 

The latter alternative must of ^Pfcrj^S^. But I 
1 articles wfaicb can be sent >n ^^B^^ on wlthin 

KB ^Sdering those trades winch muITEe earned 

am now considering i" 

our own borders," „ aU lhe loaves in 

„ TakP thB bakmg trad ; ™ " ^ rl!ing und er tr.de union 
Lond on. W ere to be ^ ^ J^ l0 s hut up hundreds of 
rations, the --f' ate is e !S r the work is earned on I. the 
the smaller estabhshments ^ o( view , costly way. 

m05t inefficient and from an co— l, -*■«*-"» 

iUHhe baking could and wouldbed« with ^ 

quipped and worked on a scale ^ J"^ ^ p , 
££ of aour-th e raw ««*-« ^ ( , f ^ , 

Lt-allow trade union rate wa** ^ ^ ^ 

observed, in other words, all the ^ ^ ^ ^^ „ 

„,«■ at a higher average **g* » , ^ ^ eYCT , 

bakers, who, thrown out of etnpl ™ says ,ha, *«> 

starvation wage to live »P»' ™ ^ t rade-ten P* *» "' 
t be shortest hours now wor^ » ^ ^ ^ Tr. , 

ni^t-arefartoo on g . J* ^ ^ (rom ten . ; - 
unionism would cut opportunity to w 

an d give to the unem ployed - PP roUB nly. ■ 

* UB reducing the nortnal ho«- P^ acc 
without laying undue emph^ P ^^ ^ ho. 
proportion, it -11 roqutre ^ ^^ That,. 
to bake as many loavesas four baker, m ^ ^ , ^ , 
cent, more men would be required. 
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! ihis would be an increase of 25 per cent, in the master 

1. nndhe might in addition be at the expense of 

1- , for the same output of loaves. The increased 

,• mutt come from somewhere, if not out of the employers' 

the pockets of the customer in the shape of a 

oaf." 

"I fancy I hear a scream at this proposition, 'increase the price 
of the food of the people 5 ' But it does not frighten me. The 
landlords did it before the repeal of the Corn Laws to fill their own 
pockets. The capitalists do it now without any scruple to fill their 
own pockets. And the working class, when it is in power, will 
do it to fill its own pockets— for that is just what 
higher wages, shorter hours, and steadier employment mean. 1 ' 

ian is not in the least alarmed about the consequent 
damage to the consumer, or fearful that he, as a consumer, 
*-r. He knows that high prices just mean that 
ho have sovereigns get fewer loaves, or boots, 
[or each of them. It means the same thing for 
each of the workman's shillings too, but he understands that a 
change which will give him 50 per cent, more shillings while each 
of them will buy 10 per cent, less in commodities, is wholly to his 
advantage. The loss will fall on the consumers who are consumers 
only, the non-producing class, who, since they earn no wages, will 
benefit by the rise in them, and will find every sovereign of 
their income worth only 18/-. I recognise that this does not touch 
the difficulties presented by foreign competition and the export trade. 
They demand and shall have separate treatment." 

"W id Dr. Burton, "you have certainly fore- 

stalled a good deal of what I had to say. Yon leave 
me speechless with your airy assumption that cheap 
ion is no benefit to the working classes, anil 
that the evils of Protection are a myth. You talk as if 
lit and Cobden had never existed." 

," said Blake, "I never s . ( j r i c h ea p 
,'jn was no benefit to the workers. It is when 
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,lt. from a saving in labour. It is not, when 
U rCSU Iron, a saving in wag- There's ah the 
lt ^ i« the world between the two things, and it's 

such a hopeless fog." 

,« I cant make it out," said Ida. 

to the bakers in ion rate 

that instead of «£"*^S redaction to t8s., 
of 27 s. they should eonsen : to ^ 

and instead of asking for » «gh ^ rf ^ 

insist on working twelve ^hours. J^.^, 

could could then, no doubt be red ^ 

and the .food °\f; b ^ n I Native luxury and 

keep the V"***™*^^ hunt u P instances of 
idleness! Mr. »**« a day a t three- 

men who have worked tweb* : ^^ 

pence an hour, and yet mana ged > , 

Li-elves, and ^^°^^^ *«* ^ 
We might point out to them ^ induding 

higUy advantage^ o he ^ ^ ^ 

themselves, and that iu 

tion ! " . , .< thit it does sound 

»I must say," Ida admitted *£ * ^ 
absurd when you put it that-,- ^ „ 

meaning of buyin, m the cheapest g the 

l<Yes> it is, and the fact was ^ e spokesroen of 

Anti-Corn Law agitation bj ^^ jones aD d 

the working class, the ChatUstS. ^^ La w 

aterre O'Brien were thrown 
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platforms when they tried to speak as I have just 
spoken. They were before their time. But the day 
will come when the British working classes will erect 
statues to them, and tear down those of the Freetrade 
orators."' 

«« That's all very fine," said Mortimer ; " I'm a bit of 
Freetrader myself, and believe that after all Dizzy 
was right in that matter. But how do you account for 
the fact that all your working class politicians and 
trade union leaders are Freetraders to a man ? " 

it anything of the sort," retorted 
Blake' * I* T-^f^'y. they are, and a good many of them 
hav ., oyer by the Freetrade Party in their 

capacity adventurers. But the sum and 

substance of Trade Unionist principles and of Protec- 
tion are identical, as we shall see when we discuss the 
trades that are affected by foreign competition." 

" Then does that account," asked Dr. Burton, " for 
the hostility between Liberals and Socialists ? " 

"Yes, to some extent," returned Blake; "and as a 

matter of fact the Liberal capitalist carries out the ' buy 

cheap ' theory in his own business much more logically 

and harshly than does the Tory. I have as much 

i erience as most men, and 1 think that nine out of 

of the really outrageously grinding capitalists 1 

, come across have been enthusiastic Liberals." 

"I don't doubt it," said Mortimer, warmly. "It 

sick to hear these sweaters denoun' 

landlord* a tyrants. In spite of the fact that 

the laic ve been ruined recently, you are always 

i remitting rents right and left to help 
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nflts over the bad times. Who ever beard of 
thCil ^flcU rer voluntarily raising his rate of wages 

b „ - , p H ke " there is still left somethmg 

" Y ° U / e ll 5 r a eTatio n s and the personal tie between 
o£ the feudal relat ^ ^ ^ of 

laDd lard and ^^ Gospel rf Gradgr i n d h 
u5 together 1 guided b, ^ ^^ ^ £ 

our personal elation ^ ^ ^^ who 

y0U bought y° ut ^V* it aD ^ g e,f she asked 

to be paid at « durts'direct from he^'V"-* s0 

it's very P^.^J mot^o^uld^^ 

garment stitched by «. ^gygd^enough 

he wore herself to the bo neov Jf—fi^ cttld . 
by lt to buy sufficient no^hme ^^ ^ 

And when we, seeing that P ^ ^ t 

gone for ever, and ^^\^ H& to the altered 

ut in ^*r?£*%ZL . ««** for our 

conditions of industry, J 

Pain5! " ,•," said Mortimer, in a subdued 

t . Y ou don't thmk J^ hWWl «» 

ae »that 1 want the shirts n 



to think of , t „ and see 

Lie u„,o„s or by *-»■££- » ""* " t 
„ y „» do. NO, would ^»J „ ho sec » 

tollies and (.strain™ 8 « 
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very clearly, but haven't got the sense or patience 
to argue about them, and don't affect the tone 
language of the drawing-room and the club. So 



to argue about them, and don't affect the tone a 
language of the drawing-room and the club. So you 
and your like, as far as you influence matters at all" 



only breed bad blood and inflame passion," 

"But there is the objection," put in Dr. Burton 
" that all tins regulation, cramping the liberty of action 
of employers and employed alike, will have a deterio- 
rating effect on character." 

"Again I must ask you," said Blake, "to think of 
the effect on character of the present system. You can 
find in half-a-dozen Blue Books gruesome accounts 
of the condition of operative bakers at their work in 
noisome, unventilated underground cellars, which they 
only leave to give them enough sleep to enable them to 
go on from day to day, until they drop off into prema- 

fiiwf aVe ?' IeaVing a Stunted and sic % Spring to 
fil thetr places In what sense of the words can you 

a k ab out curtaflmg the ■ liberty' of thought and action 
whether 7! " Sf ? ^ ^ ™ ^ ^^tlons, 

Us pec to " y tFade UDi0nS ' ° r by the l3W ' With 

he" fe u magIStrates > »d police, if it can gain for 

th m a few hours not occupied either by work or sleep 

will give them a thousand ti P * 

they can ever know uXtt "T *"*»* *" 

Don't be fooled b y wo r ^d ^ i * ** ^^ ? 
at the facts." d PWs - Go ^ l«k 

" You '" right, Mr. Blake," 8 aid Ida .n W , „ 
Bk« that when people tell us that woln l / 

as they like in this country NnK ■ '"* t0 d ° 

but in the presence of opportunity" ****&*. 
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it Well done, Miss Burton, that's just it," said Blake. 
•■The black slave of the West Indian plantations 
worked only forty-eight hours a week. On London 
tramways the men work sixteen hours a day. I have 
myself convicted a publican of keeping a boy at work 
for 106 hours in a week. I don't think that boy's real 
freedom and liberty of development would have been 
much decreased by changing places with Sambo." 

«' \h, but he would not change places with Sambo 
for all that," said Dr, Burton, " And 1 don't believe 
that you want him to, either/; ^v 

"Quite seriously," said Rh&e, { J||#tS^W that 
there' is much to choose betv^tn trkrWftgknfce an 
advertisement for a footman, ^p^i^^t to be 
to carry a lap-dog, and it waS-Hipl&tfa that his 
whiskers must match the colour of the dog's coat. How 
is that for ' the dignity and freedom of labour' ? " 

"Yes, but the present system," Burton went on, 
•'gives the possibilities of progress, and every restric- 
tion is a bar to it." 

« Now who on earth," said Blake, turning to Miss 
Burton, " would suppose that your brother was himself 
a member of one of the strongest trades unions in 
existence? He can't practice at all unless he meets 
the requirements of the standard of knowledge fixed 
for him by other people, and professes his belie ma 
number of tenets which are year by year abandoned 
mustn't advertise bis capacities, because the trade 
onion won't allow it, He must only accept certam 
remuneration, an e its ?*»«* in <***™* 

Ifhisindivid dal M ...uls him to conclusions opposed 
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to the common (and usually mistaken) belief of the other 
members of the union, they will drum him out of it, and 
prevent, as far as they can, his new ideas havin« a 
chance to survive by free competition with the old ones. 
And yet, to hear him talk, you would think that medi- 
cine must be absolutely ruined and rendered incapable 
of any further development by such a recognition 
amongst its professors of the baleful principles oi 
restriction and regulation." 

" I don't see that Mr. Mortimer is in any better 

case," said Ida, laughing ; " for he's a trade unionist 

though I am afraid a briefless barrister must be 

counted as one of the unemployed." 

\ - 

"I know I wish," said Mortimer, "that our trade 

union would do' something to take their superfluity of 
briefs from some of the Q.C's., and distribute them 
amongst the junior Bar. And a limitation of the 
number of barristers might give one a better chance." 

"Upon my word," said Blake, laughing, "it would 
serve you fellows right if I were to spend an hour in 
pointing out to you how beneficial to the community 
would be free trade in Law and Medicine. We 
shouldn't have so much costly litigation or such I 
doctors' hills, and I, at any rate, can see great advant- 
ages in cheapening the cost of production of verdicts 
and burial certificates. But I haven't got the time to 
chaff you to-night." 
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CHAPTER X. 

1 ADMIT you made good your point," said Dr. 
Burton, "that the enforcement of trade union 
principles would benefit the working class, as it 
W secure to them a larger share of the national 
In trades which are free from foreign rivals 
iTffe'ct must be all to their advantage. But I don't 

T rP vou're going to stop. Would you ^o on, as 
see where > ou re ^ „ r 

inventions are applied, to contmuous nducuon, of the 

hours of labour?" ^( LdJJ,^ 

» Why uot ? » replied Blake. ^f^^^T 
Vet the worker disastrously^^]^ n he 

"I "mal adlaotage by the t*2sA P- but 
gets a small ^ compet.t.on and 

:; t r rm, .. ». - •- -*»— 

i ,„ «««: My proposal, or rather the 
even at a lower wage. ±") i r . , 

^unionist proposal, would ^JJ**^ 

working class a ^^^d make these 
better processes of productron. It -on d 

appliances labour-saving to the true -- 

t0 be aimed at is that w en a m hm ^ rf 

that enables cue man to do ^ ^ rf them 

nine men being thrown ^^ J worklng shor ter 

should get some share of the Dene .. 

lours- Is that unreasonable or Utop.au i 

■ u P H from the working class pornt 
.. It's very nice indeed fron, ^ ^ 

of view," Burton admitted, 

competition ? " 
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" I'll deal with that now," said Blake, and he com- 
<d to read: — 

" There is no sensible man who does not see the enormous 
advantages of I —in the abstract. For it simply means 

manufactures and industries should be carried on in the 
countries best fitted for them by nature. To take an extreme 
instance as an illustration — oranges can be grown in England 
— in hot houses at a cost of about half a sovereign apiece. We can 
all see that it would be grossly uneconomical to do anything o[ 
the sort, and it is better for both countries that we should raise 
coal and iron in England, use them in manufacture suitable to the 
country, and exchange the products, without let or hindrance, for 
oranges grown in Spain, So tar as Freetrade means, then, the 
unhindered exchange by each country of the products it can create 
most readily rwt are all in favour of it." 

In'v.n 10 the actual facts of foreign competition, we 

find 'thai the foreign article beats the home-made one, for one of 

three rea : because the home country is not by climate, 

geographical position, or other natural causes so well fitted for 

that kind of production ; or because the trade is not carried on with 

sufficient skill at home by employers or employed alike ; or, in the 

third case, because, though we have equal natural advantages and 

equal skill, the cost of labour here is greater than it is in the 

con,; ,n tries. In the first case, any form of Protection is 

lical; it would cause the production to take place in 

countries whose conditions invoke waste and misapplication of 

capital and labour-as with our hot-house oranges. In the. second 

case „ would put a premium on incompetence and laziness 

the part of the home producer; it would tax the consuming 

It is in the last case only that 
trade unionism insists ..,n " 

ainw at Bring a standard of minimum wage It 

Say i<il us sa V' a P°»nd « week at least, though you 

as much more as you like for special skill and 

Jly at any 
" "-' ' " «aployer. It insists that all 
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s in the trade should start level in the matter of ws 
em jj °j^ being secured, is quite willing that they should compete 
« a5 they please in all other matters, and rejoices at any 
^ tar e ss resulting from such competition See how the thing 
cb&pa cljce Employer A is producing boots an 

WOr d Tweek to his average hand. Employer B comes along, and 
P ° Un mart man o£ business, sees that there is a fortune in selling 
T™ts cheaper if you pay your hands zs a week less than A does. 
T is this ■ enterprise.' but its result is that X must now reduce 
bv zs because B has lowered the price , Has snr, 

rSmS^tioB goes on between employer, ontil toe workers, whe 
bLr the brunt of it. are driven down to a station wage. 

,. Now sllpp ose I bring over a shipload f cheap labour-German,, 
, ' Italians or t »rinntals-and start them at work in any 

sr^S -* h ,, s0 ^ as *« <^g@^ 

difference in price-the difference between,*** " St ™*^|X 
^n« denlded-is so gr e, that 1 ^ »"t*jW 
lneti-or. Production will be cheaper^ ™ ^ife^tv^t 

Ler raceaporrionof your ^J^^^^ 
re5 nit, emigrates to other ^ ^' ^ class. Whatever 
^ on the commnnt > as a pe ^ ^ ^ 
else this may he, it is not 7 {rom , he 

does 00 , object to it on any -^^ ^ „„„„*, and 

' - ,,ire - '" m> "" to Nottmgham, or my 
iery operatues ^o »* « „ 

Russian boot-closers to Northampton . ... P a T* 

foremen, undersell the Mrinsii w ^ ^ ^.^ ^ every 

8yM en, Freetrade means just tba. ^ acceptin g 

day. Trade unionism objects to me ^^ tQ 

d of 20S It would boycott hun an 
work with him. It would treat h,m as an 
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loc on his head. It feels even more bitterly towards the foreign 
worker, who in certain trades accepts us. or 15s. as against the 
■os. Ask any baker, hairdresser, or clerk in London what he thinks 
of the influx, of Germans He has less prejudice against them a s 

mans thaD ever he had ; but as underselling competitors in the 
labour market he hates them, and would exclude them from our 
shores. It is not so easy to see the effect of this competition when 
it comes, not in the shape of workers to flood the market for labour, 
but in the shape of the products of those workers to flood the 
market for goods. So it happens that it is the commonest thing in 
the world to hear the ordinary FreetraUe Radical expounding, as a 
undiluted Protection in his views about "blacklegs," 
■ the logical consequence of trade unionism 
il Protection is noi yet fully recognised, but it is as certain that the 
labour pla their political power in a trade unionist sense, 

as it is that they vote for fair (as opposed to competition) wages to 
Government and municipal employees. The working class State 
will exclude the products of any countries which produce more 
cheaply than do our own workpeople, when and if it is persuaded 
that this cheaper production is due solely to cheaper labour." 



"Now, I have pointed out that though better conditions for the 
workman and shorter hours necessitate higher prices, it is obvious 
that higher prices arising from these causes do not injure the 
working class. They fall with great severity upon the non-producing 
consumer, the purchasing power of whose income will diminish. 
'I bat, "I course, will be a matter of delight to the working classes, 
who have never been able to see how the existence of those who 
neither toil nor spin can be anything but a dead weight upon the 
community. In support of my view, I must remind you that all 
democratic countries are strongly Protectionist, and that where the 
working class vote has most influence there the objections to 
•pauper foreign labour 1 are most marked. I hope that none of 
you will tell me that it benefits the workman for goods to be 
produced where they can be made cheapest. The theory of the 
-trader, of course, is that if any trade is killed by foreign 
compel uiun the workmen in it immediately turn to some more 
profitable, because more suitable, industry. The theory might 
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A ■( v ou had Freetrade all over the world, and the same 
h0 ld g°° d * fe acd the same rate of w ages prevailed amongst the 
sla tidard o ^^ ^^ ^ th . ngs arei the tendency of Freetrade is 
competing na -^ ^ worW to the races wWch can live on the 
l ° ^^ Tre lowest in the scale. At any rate, you will agree with 
leaSl ^ tiauite fatlle for trade union, to try and keep wages in 
0,6 a Inch above the amount paid by foreign manufacturers 
EOg f T«e acce- to our home markets. That can only result 
W li to b 0th men and masters. It demonstrates the antagonism 
^trades unionised Freetrade. 

„! understand quite ^^^^Wg 
. wha t you are driving at, and ^^f^^SL 
that th e nation is going to ^^1^3^(2 

would find that u foreigner5 because they were 

* *,-. oitpr human nature, or 
- I told vou I didn't expect to alter numa 

n take large views when their personal inter- 
to get men to take large v ^ ^^ tQ 

es ts are threatened ^ » ^^ fa them 
meet. It exists in all Protecuo or Prot ection 

-» «— r p x>* «:,: & «- > 

and very often gets it, witn unprofitable 

directed to unprofitable channels ™^ 

because it might bo better fP^^J. P Each 
But these difficulties only exist to be ° 

surely not be beyond the reach ■ ide 

decide whether the cheaper price o he fore^ 
was really due to the labour employed upon 
paid at less than the home standard. 
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•' But, isn't it found," urged Dr. Burton, " that these 
things are best left to be settled by the free play of 
competition ? You admit yourself that under universal 
Freetrade each country would devote itself to the 
industries for which it was best suited by nature, with 
the result of a real economy in labour all round I " 

That is," returned Blake, "the whole force of the 
Freetrade argument. It is not wrong but right — so 
far as it goes. Where it fails is that it omits to take 
into account the differences in the money payment to 
labour in different countries.'' 

" I remember hearing," said Mortimer, " of a Scottish 
firm of ironfounders, of whii li the principals had trouble 
with their workmen, who objected to a reduction in 
wages necessitated by foreign competition. The firm 
brought over some foreign workmen, and employed 
them alongside of the Scotchmen, paying them some- 
thiDg like half the rate. I was told that the object 
lesson was a great success, and there's not a Freetrader 
in those works now." 

" I can quite believe it," said Blake, " and a few more 

ject lessons of the kind would do no harm." 

11 I believe," Mortimer went on, " that employers as 

a whole would not object to see your view enforced. 

1 1 doesn't matter in the least to them whether they pay 

ir men £ i or £"5 a week so long as they get the 

sal. themselves. But you alarm me with your 

on that the result would be to impoverish the 

althy classes. It's all very well to talk of reducing 

iing power of people with fixed incomes. 

■ ies that mean ? Simply that they employ 

e ! " 
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„ v es - your economical theory is that the rich people 
', conferring a benefit upon the poor by allowing 
T ^ to act as footmen and grooms. The landlord, you 
spends his rents in giving employment. Reduce his 
Sa> '' and he dismisses a gardener or a coachman, and 
T J s so much less employment. You forget that the 
ers incomes are increased by the precise amount 
haTthe landlord^forgoes, and that the increase in their 
purchasing power gives more employment." 

u I never could make out," said f da, « what the real 

reasons were against speeding money on luxunes. It 

ems wrong an<l wasteful, but there are whole 

Les of work people, chiefly women, whose occupa- 

fion and living would be gone if it were not for the fine 

ladies. Do explain it ? " 

■ if you go out and order a dozen dresses," said 

Blak "you do make things better for the dress- 

L thin** beinK as they are, the greater 

make rs becaus , ^ng be J^,, tnem . 

demand there is tor tneir i*u 

Th. late Duke of Portland, when he built those under 

district." 

«.« " said Ida, " that that was sheer 

lUr of thousands o, men which <*£~JZ 
„ s eJ to make the earth more frmttol, to dram 

Chat Moss 1 " 
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be better off but the world would be the poorer for 
their labouT, which would have been wasted." 

" Then do you mean that labour applied to nice 
dresses and pretty bonnets is wasted ? " Ida asked. 

" There are far too few pretty things in this world 
for one to grudge those their existence," said Blake. 
" You might as well accuse me of thinking that the 
building of Westminster Abbey was a waste of labour. 
1 will try and explain what I mean,"' he went on, taking 
a sovereign out' of his pocket. "Now this coin, no 
. ter how I got it, whether in payment for work done, 
or because I inherited an acre of land or a railway 
share, simply represents a draft on labour. At current 
prices in England this will buy three days of skilled 
or six of unskilled labour. It is no use to me unless I 
spend it in employing some one. Even if I put it in a 
bank the banker will lend it to someone who will use it 
in buying things and giving employment. I, being the 
possessor of this coin, have the option of buying a hat 
or a bottle of champagne or a book, and so of directing 
. ,ur to the production of anything 1 choose. The 
employment is given, any way. The whole question 
is whether labour is directed to the production 
of one thing or another, to something useful 
and beautiful or useless and ugly. If I buy a bottle of 
champagne, somewhere at the end of a series ot ex- 
changes, a man has worked a week for my half-hour of 
gratification. Is that the best use to which the labour 
pplied ? If I give it to a man in the street it 
y direct labour to the production of food and firing, 
clothing and shelter for his wife and family for a week. 
I akft case. Not long since, a young man 
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t a fortune of a quarter of a million of money in a 
BpeD le of yeats . That afforded a good deal of employ- 
C ° UP t of a kind, but there is absolutely nothing to show 
r D -t now He might have employed five thousand 
navvies for a year on some engineering work that 
' n bav e made Life easier to a province for half-a- 
Lzen generation,. If you remember, that a coin _« 
sin I - order upon the work of the world you wd 
Itlatit isn't the spending of money anyhow that 
TbeneficUl, but the spending of it so as to duect 
labour into useful channels." 

a But 1 must have dresses," pleaded Ida. 

( .y es "said Blake, "but you must remember that 

there is a great deal of labour expended on them, and 

S you are not returning the equivalent >n labour 

1 ; ou : J carrying on that sort of exchange whtch, a 

robbery." 

a v" nut in Mortimer, "we may 

'« But my dear sir, put in »'" 
.sume that Miss Burton pays her dressmaker shdls- 

u *„« said Blake, " and if she earns the money or 
her brother does, with which the «^£* — 
equivalent is given for the laW m h r d es • 
how if the money with winch she pays beH 
to her in the shape of rent pa.d to her bj 
stress, or the shape of dividends on *££%£ J 
machine company from whom the seamstress 

machine ? " „,,„.„ 

.. Er _ we „," said Mortimer,' Met ^ . ; ^ 

that in that case Miss Burton has the dres s 
given in exchange lodyings, or her tools of trade, 

iiistress," 
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" Yes, but what is Miss Burton doing for the seams- 
tress in exchange for what the seamstress does for her ? 
If she is not rendering an equivalent of service, it 
comes to this, that the poor girl is making Miss Burton's 
es and her own too. It is a simple arithmetical 
problem after all. If one person consumes without 
producing, there is some one else producing without 
consuming. And there you have the problem of poverty 
in a nutshell." 

"WVli. ; Ida, thoughtfully, "one ought 

ro have more dresses than one is entitled to by the 
anif v'ciFfe : «of q/te kind or another that one is 

doit) before that no one had any right 

to be idle; and that the society which keeps you in 
comfort has a legitimate claim upon you. But I didn't 
see what that really meant." 

II, you understand now, Ida," said Dr. Burton, 
"that Mr. Blake and his friends are going to enforce 
that claim of society." 

" That's a fact," said Blake, smiling. "I don't deny 

that there are scores of men and women in the proper - 

i class who are well worth their keep. I don't mean 

people like Darwin or Browning only, but chairmen 

of quarter sessions and people who take the chair at 

ere even, though that may be going rather 

But the person who consumes a great deal, and 

utes nothing to the world but his signature at 

[ties, is the real enemy of labour and 

The world is going to be tnnde too hot to 

t him, and at a not very distant future he will have 

f the world's work or go." 
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CHAPTER XL 

»fO\V Mr. Blake," Dr. Burton commenced, "I 
" N don't deny the possibility of your theory, nor 
I even the probability of Us application when 
the working class is in control of the country It would 
b q uite practicable to keep up a very h.gh standard 
of comfort and living within the borders o a State 
nducted en your principles, thatjvasabsolutely cu 
C ; ff fro m the lowering ^^fiffiK £ 
lM t of the world. The y^ w0 ^ ? Jl^®^^. 

tiole 
paint is that Great Britain is iH^gh,^W^ined 
country- I -ill concede, if you^to^^^-n do 
^ ut lurries imported from abroad and that the 
lion in the future will have no silk or ribbon, no fu 
* hampagne, no lace or P aU it j* ^ That wou d 
L« n loss to your workmen; but, 1 presume.^ 
count tea, coffee, cocoa and tobacco, sugar and sm 
as amongst their necessaries, and these must come 
LToad or be foregone. Further, we can^t even 
feed our people by our own products. I have _raked 
up some figures for you co this point. In 1802 we 
,,,„„,, I following number of millions of pound 
J rth f different kinds of food from countnes where 
the standard of living and rates of wages are mostly 
much lower than our own :-Cerea,s, ttety^ 
lions; flour, twelve; butter, sixteen: cheese three, 
poultry and eggs, four; fish, two meat ^^ 

tables, four; milk, one. That makes P 
heavy total." 
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"I admit your figures," responded Bjake, "and, if 
will double that total as representing the 
amount of necessaries now imported to this country." 

"Now," pursued the doctor, "you may say that 
some proportion of these things could be produced here, 
but it is clearly not so with the tropical products and 
with the bulk of the articles of food. And that must 
all be paid for by our own exports. Those exports 
must be sold by us at prices fixed by the competition 
of other nations in the markets of the world. It is 
already hard enough for our manufacturers to get rid of 
r commodities in those markets at prices that will 
pay a profit, even at the present comparatively low 
wages and long hours of our cotton operatives, mill 
hands, ironworkers, and miners. If you reduce the 
profits by your contemplated enormous rise in the price 
of British labour, good-bye to our export trade I You 
say that the hands thrown out of work will find employ- 
ment, on your favourite plan, by reduced hours in the 
home trade. But there will be nothing then to exchange 
for these necessary imports. We could only purchase 
u by drawing on our capital, and the consequent 
drain would soon bring all your pretty schemes to a 
standstill. I've never heard any of your friends tackle 
e question." 

" I have, though," said Mortimer ; " I heard one of 
them — a member of Parliament too — heckled about it at 
a i' a man who pointed out that higher wages 

ranee of the export trade. Your 
Mi matter very quickly. 'If,' says he, 

'tin; export tr.ule can't be carried on at fair wages, 
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the export trade!' I ought to apologise, 

damn R„rton for repeating this gem of the collective 

ftliss 1>u ' 

w isdom." 

,1 don't mind the expression,'' said Ida; "but it he 

bv it as I suppose he must have done, that the 

livelihood of half the population of Lancashire 

mea ht S go to perdition for all he cared, there aren't 

^ds to express his folly aud wickedness." 

..He didn't say it in Lancashire," remarked Blake 
. V, .. He may be a fool, but he's not such a fool 

Sat- I have anticipated your objections, and here 

is my reply to them." 

1 ,»H that the form of Protection which I urge 
., u must ta«™^^£ c ion of more poorlypaid 

^protection of labour ,m P^ ^ , mports _ 

labDU r in other eounmes--dc.es ™ in Great Briton, and so 

fa „ the selhsh « better te w . th regard t0 them 

lower the pnce of - * J the & chaming reflectl0n 

Ih. very thug, wh.ch the »«*«« off tea Md tobacco 

" L a,, my sort of Protection place any «^£XS 
tradewith countries W herelabonrh,s the, an.e or a , ar 

of Uving than it enjoys in the ^^J^ L -a 
^vantage of I . Empire tW'^rf,, tllat cia 

every variety of soil and climate, and that au ^ ^^ ^ 

P-MJ ' ' 3r % MW ^"fiscal change I ,.-, ««»* 

abundance, wilhin its confines. 1 

not prevent absolute freedom of tract Belgium, or 

, protection agamst Germany, 
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tia. I am not at the moment considering the political difficul- 
ties I am sl;i I that every quarter of wheat, 
every head of cattle, every pair of fowls, every bushel of vegetables 
required by the subjects of the Queen, can be grown under the 
British flag, The same thing is true of every bale of wool, every 
hogshead of sugar, and every pound of tea. It is a commonplace 
amongst Freetraders that Protection in the United States is a 

srent thing altogether from what it would be for Great Britain, 
because they have inter-state Freetrade over a huge continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Florida. The persistent blindness to larger issues which 
makes the 'little Englander' imagine that his country stretches 
only from Land's End to John-o'-Groats, and from the Irish 
Channel to the Wash, prevents him from seeing that England has 
the opportunity of establishing Freetrade over a territory much 
larger and more varied than the United States. If it is possible to 
the Americans, bow much more is it feasible for the country 
4 whose morning drum-beat, following the sun and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, encircles the whole earth with one continuous 
and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.'" 

" Meanwhile the export trade must go on. If our manufacturers 
are to pay high wages and sell at low prices, they must, so long as 
the export trade is a necessity, be aided by bounties just as the 
manufacturers of Protectionist countries are. But it is useless to 
■ rd the present condition 01 the export trade as permanent. It 
i the development of our home market, using that term so as to 
lode the whole of our colonies and possessions, that we must 
li in the future You must remember that the altered conditions 
of labour in the United Kingdom, by vastly increasing the pur- 
chasing power nf the masses who are now poorly paid, and by 
ing a purchasing power to those hundreds of thousands who are 
<>f employment, and therefore a dead weight on the industry of 
I If largely increase the market from u 
was excluded. In the same way the 
from Canada Instead of from the United States, 
aid the Cape instead of from France 
■"'■' ' '■'•' South Wales instead of from tho 
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of dairy produce irom Victoria instead of Denmark and 
Argentine, o^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ increase of the wea)(h and 

No rmandy. ^ co j onie5 wter e the staple industries of England 
postal"* . Qcreasing and illimitable market for their surplus, 
w0U ld &n ^^ ^ editions I propose, the EagHab artisan 
IS not meet the competition of the former." 

, ara conscious that the magnitude of this proposal is rather 
1 but 1 do not know that a political movement is any the 

F res. «*£■. jl ; t , one - *, r ^ 

t Irate t by no means aware that the only chance for perma- 
etetorate is by h t ther wilh cheap food, 

^rrr e of ct;z u,. of *■ EmPire ^ 

" W out Without that knowledge being widely diffused no 
lilt n EngUnd -uld contemplate the introduction of such 
M.mstry * g knowledge must spread 

ChaDgeS d aT Tatl ecent coal strike in the Midlands, for 
eVer ",e W1 th Citation for ■ a living wage' 11 « true that at 
rllonce of cl, the pitman might get a considerably better 

rvalues, reduce .adway rates ^ ^ 

leaving the barest margin of profit to t y ^ 

pitman will not be per, ptil bette, off ■™ 1 "« . u „ 

„ ;l .,„ lhe time amongst his competitors abroad and 

belon ----- 'u^^of 
™.n™ him in decent comfort, tn the face of the P£ 

ut es described in Zola's G„ .«<■ To th 

pe.i.iun means keeping the price of BrUtsh coa *£« £° „ 
, in the basins ol Northern France and I^' um . 

n of our exports, and this aga.n, under any 

, whicb I have just sketched above, tmphe , ,h » -^ 

-*■ U may take some W et b 

I the inexorable log.c of events* 
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I ob 

„ ,h, British electorate that our prosperity must go the way of 
T* ! iD of Venice, and of Holland, or lead us, whose for, 

; ; ; ZZ «« *— • ^ the worid , has ever seen ' - 

^rri.pe^pcHcy worthy of our h enta g e,. 

■ ■The Cher great difficulty lies in the indubitable fact that 

11 the colonial democracies there is a great dtstrust and cor,- 

" I Hthax country under her present rule. Nearly aU 

^colonies exhibit the same hatred of 'the pauper labour o 

E ian" as does the Engbsh worker of pauper foreign labour/ 

to painful experience that in any bargain suggested to the, by 
E„ g and, her parochtal statesmen have considered the mteres ^ 
Ses of the thirty million British subjects at the centre of the 
Emp e rather than those of the three hundred millions wtthin * 
foTa etrcumference, that they would be glad to loosen the bonds 
empir e rather tban draw them tighter. One can nnagme tha h 
fceL would disappear with the smoke from the month of the fit* 
RuTan gun fired Tn anger at the entrance to one of the Austrian 
harbours or in Table Bay. By that time it would *«■**£ 
late to consider these matters. However, the one need of all the 
colonies at present is a market for their produce, and they would 
stand to gain *ucb an enormous advantage from obtaimng a 
monopoly of feeding Great Britain that the matter must recede 
favourable attention from them." 

•The outcome of what I have been saying hitherto is thus ' to 
establish a ring fence round that portion of the habitable globe in 
which fair conditions of labour can be realized, with a tanff against 
the rest of the world in which labour is oppressed.' It may seem 
to you a wild and impossible dream. If I thought it would not » 
taxing your imagination too far, I would ask you to confer w a 
would be the effect upon the outside world of the spectacle of sue i a 

mpire. It would. 1 think, result in our country leadir 
tlle ,-„,, the true paths of peaceful progress^ 

As she was the first to destroy the fiction of the riuht divine o 
;^»ern wrong, to establish freedom of opinion, and govern 



. the governed, and to initiate to Uboo. 
. b¥ consent of the go h retldere d necessary, 

WP If to most truculent Jingo m oods. 

iD0Q VM after all, Mr. Blake," ** 

u I believe yon are ngh * *** ^ ^^ 

Mortimer, "and that there ^^ insi . tth ., Ita« 

-^ nIhad5UPP ^iisHnenast al kliketh a , If I 
never heardyour 5 octabs {them; . 

ha d, I might have though ^ ^ see ho w 

Blake shrugged his shoulder . ■***#■ 

y0 n can expect ^^XoJ^ *~* t 
U,*-f-; ^".eLmher once in A-traha 
here's an end of it- l d scene ry. H« 

taking to a young man J^ and ^d been explored yet 

labour agitator. w guch people 

* , i. » cried Mortimer, m -,i t ted, under 

-And yet, cried ire are commute 

that the destiny ot the en p 

your ridiculous democrat* th ..Your 

.. X don't think so , ; ^ oiMS e,^ 
idea of democracy is just ~» ^ ^ 

obeyed, and probably go i nti for I ** 

bg V majority V*""^***** ™ 
count among them a verv 
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too 

the -educated classes/ But I know that in a democ 

acv distribute the votes as equally as you like, the 

strong man who has the facts on his s,de will have hi s 

way." 

"Then you aren't a democrat at all," cried Mortimer. 

»0h dear, yes," Blake replied. "But I am not 
wfcg to alter my opinions, no, nor despair of their 
triumph, because a lot of people who don't know or 
won't seethe facts, disagree with me. Give me the 
facts on my side and the right of free discussion, and I 
have no fear as to the results." 

« That's very modest of you," remarked Ida. 
"Well, you see, Miss Burton, I am not backing my 
own judgment because it is my own, but I am backing 
the facts because I believe them to be true. Mr. 
Mortimer chooses to think that democracy consists of 
bowing down oneself in the house of Rimmon— yield- 
ing to the popular will because it happens to be 
all-powerful. Your modern politician isn't a democrat 
at all. He is simply a courtier before King Demos, as 
he would have been before any other king, or a 
sycophant under an oligarchy. I admit that govern- 
nt must rest upon the popular will, but it is my 
business as a good democrat to alter that popular will 
when it is wrong, not to let it alter mine." 

'• And what's going to become of the other countries 
nnder the co ation?" asked Ida. "xou 

to care what becomes of them." 
"No er, "there isn't much blatant 

CO; 
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think our first concern," said Blake, " should be 
own people. And I can't conceive that I can 
for ° 11 inter f e re with the affairs of other countries 
2a those of my own are less of a shame to me." 
' ni hut Mr. Blake, you're going to put a fence 
"° U, t h UritUh Empire and order oil it all the 
ed of other nations who seek refuge on its 
°PP rES ;„ sakl Ida . « What becomes of the brotherhood 
rfmTn "Oder those circumstances ? " 
„ Ym fond of animals, Miss Burton," said Blake "and 

u " P shelter to a homeless dog. Still, 1 should 
would give shelter to ^ 

::: y f ho-e j^. i - « -* ^ 

cole and live here, or send his goods here, proved he 
.peed with the conditions. 
-Ah -.-ejaculated Dr. Burton, '"be my brother or 

IWilUlaythee "'" 1 , bin, "'Be my brother, but 
-No," said Blake, laughmg ^/^^ 

as the trade unionist has to he black leg, 
same reason. If be takes the bread t o «* 
calling him my brother does'nt alter the fact 

myeneUI> '" „ n ,e" said Dr. Burton, "that any 

u Do you really suppose, said .L ^ 

such Customs Union of the Empire v 

our generation ? " 'further- 

"Most certainly I do," Blake rephed and 
more, I think that if it does'nt come about then, 
never come about at all. 



: 
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,. yvell, i should like to see it, for one," said Mortimer, 
.- Are you quite sure of that ? " enquired Blake. « You 
mnst remember that they are very fiery democrats in 
the colonies, and before they can have any closer union 
with us they must have solid guarantees that they are 
entering into an alliance, not with the educated classes 
in England, but with the common people. You wu l 
have to submit to universal suffrage, payment of 
members the disestablishment of landlordism, the 
ann . h . lai . I!y principle of legislation, 

and a goocfe t p*%tKng5*f the sa me kind, before 
the Britisl 'tiH 1" *ty t0 confer Wlth hls Cubs 

on equal ter^yf** thfjSe ihla % S wil1 C ° me ab ° Ut b 
England sooner than you think, Look back fifteen 
years; estimate the rate at which things are moving, 
and you will agree with me." 



CHAPTER XII. 
"fcfoW, I say," said Mortimer, at the commence- 
N ment of the next discussion, " I have got one 
I objection to raise against all you've 1 
saying that I fancy will take the wind out of your sails. 
Whatever else you've been preaching.it isn't Socialism." 
- How do you mean ? " asked Blake. 
" I have been making inquiries from some of the 
experts, and 1 find that your socialist philosophers 
i ideals are 'in politics Democracy, m 
<ry Communism, and in religion 
Hi uf that sort. And the man in 

I you so persistently decline respon- 
,-ialists want is the 
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. al i z ation of the means of production, distribution 
^exchange; which being interpreted is, .that every- 
used i n wealth-making is to be placed in the hands 
f the State. Now you shirk the whole of this." 
° .. Perhaps Mr. Blake hasn't got so far yet," Ida 
te d " lie has shown us that the working-class 
STs expressed in the essential principles of trade 
Zionism, and that these, carried out to the, logical 
nclusion, involve a -r^g^-the part of a 
Le after it has P ass< ^-cal stage, 

aod co m e nnder the co^bl « {to^>7; 
„ Mr Mortimer is «^*W*^/« d Blake ' 
**■ TirMAfcr-tamtmrfffht V exposition 
m will accept M 15S L ^-WJ^^ t y ie Ue," 
as far as it goes, and caTHMtwo-a 

Thai he b gan — _ ta 

.. There are two ways in which the State, when dominated bj the 

effectively what, as 1 ha.e sn y o{ 

d0 wit h its more lirmte p~«. la ^ ^ _ 

^^^•^.^^JpJeclIit from depredation. 

i nl0 your hands, and the State F ^ and yon 

Hitherto it has been regarded as ***».*& ' _ 

„,e been permitted to do with it exacUy a, you p. ^ 

« have a different conception of property, and - ha 

.eat ol its absolute ri E ht, without any V^^^,^ 

of any duties, is a one-sided ar^eraen, ^ ^ 

rain Appeal has been made to you property-™" -P^ ^^ 

,1 grounds, to regard your *«*«*£ ; there . 

....that this appeal has been '™ lleM "^JJ^l l-» 

i .,, , the duties of property, n ^ ^ ^ 

and capital. You have control, and you rnay <^P ^ -^ ^ 

one condition that you so administer it that 

from the means of comfort and decency.' ' 
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mast in fairness be pointed out that there is nothing i n 
that conflicts with the older and better tradi- 
:h Toryism. The old High Tory was the lineal 
i i the believers in feudalism, ami feudalism, as we have 
i.ased upon the principle that there was a national life i n 
iss played its part, with very definite duties and 
is to the others. The Liberal Party, on the other hand, 
■ ceaded from i hose who chafed a! the restrictions imposed by 
marcation of classes which had become obsolete and arbitrary, 
and at the ties which hampered the development of society under 
capitalism. For that development Freetrade— free competition- 
was necessary, and these party cries express the exact antithesis 
of the labour idea. There you have the real reason of the bitter 
hostility between the Labour Party and the Liberals." 

" You will notice that the British State has already gone to very 
great lengths in the direction of thus enforcing the duties of property. 
The Poor Law itself concedes the right of men who are unable to 
get their own living to quarter themselves upon the propertied class. 
The Education Acts make us pay for the training of (be children of 
the poor. The Factories and Mines Regulation Acts lay down 
very strict limitations within which only may the employer carry 
on the exploitation of his hands, ft is admitted that there is a 
tendency to increase this sort of Socialism. Everyone knows that 
great progress in it is the political work of the immediate future. 
. shows us that it matters little which party may be 
nominally in power. Each in turn is compelled, however reluc- 
tantly and inefficiently, to carry out the popular mandate for that 
Ida i [a the end, whether that end be near or remote, 

he protection of labour from the pressure of 
competition within and without the borders of our State All this 
one who cares to look beyond the immediate 

Indu no longer be carried on for the benefit of 

- upon rent and interest— but for the 

dominant clan I can conceive a State in which the 

wage system, under this modified form of capitalism, would allow 
;;iirs which, as compared to the present, would 
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he almost millennial. But it must be remembered that in the 
stem of production for profit there are inherent evils which 
ot t, e destroyed without the destruction of the system itself 
Assume that you have reduced the burden on industry represented 
. t u e tribute now levied by the non-producing classes for permis- 
. to use land and capital , assume that you have the entire 
working class in steady employment at good wages and under 
healthy conditions, and though much will he done, more remains 
A You still have the profit-maker in control of industry, 
ihough he is shorn of his power to ' sweat ' those who work under 
him Nor until the welfare of the community and not the profit of 
individuals, is the object of all industry, will the welfare of the 
community be attained. This entails the ownership by the com- 
munity, through the State, of the sources of life, and their adminis- 
tration by State officials with orders to conduct their departments 
with a single eye to the prosperity of the State, which then, the 
propertied classes having become merged in the workers, will 
present no class distinctions or conflicting interests. But this 
problem is so surrounded with difficulties that I must defer its 
consideration." 

" But I must point out how much would be gained by the worker 
by the establishment of the changes that I have shown are imme- 
diately practicable. Our present factory laws are notoriously 
evaded. It may be supposed that further developments of them 
would be equally inoperative^nay, more so. since it would seem 
that more complex and multifarious regulattons would be still 
more difficult to enforce. You see, for instance, occasionally in the 
London season, that Madame So-and-So. a Court dressmaker, has 
been fined a few shillings under the Factory Acts for keeping girls 
at work twenty-four hours at a stretch on the garments required in 
a hurry for a drawing-room. You know, further, that for every 
prosecution under the Act. there are a thousand breaches of it, 
The imagination quails before the idea of the army of inspectors 
that would be required to thoroughly enforce even the existing 
Acts They would form a burden on the community, a non- 
producing class of great size. But the real reason of the failure o 
the Acts is to be found in the excess of labour over the present 
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demi;< ery one of those girls dislikes working all nieht 

and knows perfectly well thai in asking her to do so the employer 
is committing an illegal act. But if she refused or complained she 
lily be thrown out of work, and her place filled by some 
poor wretch, who, having been out of work for months, was not 
inclined lo be particular as to the terms of employment. But 
imagine what would be the difference, if. on the lines 1 have 
previously described, the law of supply and demand with regard to 
labour was so regulated that any one of these girls knew she could 
readily find employment elsewhere next day. She would refuse to 
work overtime, and threaten to report the circumstance to the 
factory inspector herself. You would want far fewer inspectors 
than at present if the workers were able to risk loss of employment. 
They would act as inspectors themselves, and in a very short time 
the standard fixed by law would be so generally accepted that no 
one would dream of reverting to the old conditions, just as now 
n one would dream of establishing chattel-slavery in England." 

" It is this helplessness of the worker in an overcrowded labour 
market that accounts for so many of our ills. The fact is not taken 
account of by our philosophers, and vitiates many of (heir conclu- 
sions. It is urged, for instance, that while it may be necessary to 
protect women or children by legislation, any such interference 
with the -freedom' of the adult male is unnecessary. The fart is. 
thai of a boy and a man in the same works, the boy is the more 
independent of the two. He can risk dismissal with a light heart 
It means merely a scolding at home and a holiday until he can get 
a fresh job. To the grown man, a complaint to the employer, a 
demand for higher wages, an objection to the sanitary accomraoda- 
n answer back to the foreman, mean dismissal, and the 
reiurn to a home where wile and children must go short of the 
fe until fresh work is found. To him the holiday is 
I bing, and is so dreaded that he is even less able to 
■elf or stand up for himself than the boy." 

i standing of this essential factor in the position 

»ker that explains how he can agitate for Hie legislative 

he working day, and yet go straight from a meeting 

held to demand it to work overtime at his place of employment. It 
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• „ »« to say that before asking the S.ate to .twtten hour, he 

wHol »y cease to ler^en them. He has no r*. choice 

h m t, ^ is true that when asked to «ork overtime h, 

: ; "rr bU t the, ^ p***, be urr -, - «*. 

*Llf out for dismissal at the first opportunity. 

.. Well," said Mortimer, « we are getting to it at last ! 
* nice state of things you would bring us to What a 
deh htful life an employer's would be under these coo- 
T If he found fault with an incompetent 

ditions. If he iou arra „gements to 

workman or didn t have he ^ ]ust 

suit the ^-^ ir ^^t«h»» in the 

walk off, throw down their tows a 

1U : Wed I don't see any objection to that," said Blake, 
« if they can get work elsewhere. 

t ««, are independent enough now, 

" EUt "^ ? n -and Heaven knows what they 
Mortimer went on, ana n 

would be like then," .„„»,. 

" U ' S ^ a r a " er no U Ise that makes my gorge rise 
laughing, "there ■ « £*2L electors,' as applied 
s0 as that of • free and -*P" hke the raa nner 

to the working classes. I ^^J^^^'s shop, 

or of a porter at a WW fdlow-man hopes to 

possession of a > '"a a dvan tage to you. 

get out of you * ~ i > ^^ and gQod . natured ^ d 
You remind me of ajer> g ^ ^ 

lady . r e^ o r ^ 5tree , A begg ar 
end of a ch.ro throng* ^ ^^ & ^ 

who was P^smg ana muttere d something 

about wishing that ne w* 
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worthy woman fumed at the insult for days, and told 
o me as an instance of 'the independence of t 
tag classes.* A fact, I assure you ! " 

" But." snid Mortimer, " you know well enough that if 
workmen had their way they would make the country 
unbearable, and industry impossible. You admit your- 
self that in some of these strikes, at any rate, they won't 
listen to reason, and bring ruin on themselves and 
everybody connected with them." 

"You seem, my dear fellow," rejoined Blake, "in 
spite of all that I say, to insist that I'm the sort of 
Democrat who believes the working man can do no 
wrong. On the contrary, I think he has got his full 
share of human failings by nature and a good many 
added vices fostered by his conditions. He will often 
abuse his power. Every slave that was ever freed 
has always done so. The servility of the cabman when 
he expects you to overpay him, is only the other side of 
the incivility of his demeanour when he finds you have 
given him his exact fare. You mustn't expect im- 
possibilities from the working class, or that they will 

if lose their heads a little under the new con- 
ditions. Employers will have to condescend to treat 
isoning beings, to explain the necessity for 
nents the workmen do not like, to take 
them into their confidence as being really co-partners 
in the business, as they will then be. Take my word 
it, the good employej who means well by his work- 
pe< -i pains to show them that he 

does so, won't have nnn.li difficulty." 

"You hear a .1," said Ida, "about the tav 

bs, and independence of domestic 
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, „ fc the chief topic Of conversation 

acuity The comp£n * i— J a mo 
in whose house I doubt it 1 ^^ ^ ^ 

guest even. I don't wonder th P rf ^ 

and freedom of factory work, to bving 

houses." . „ said rj)r, 

„ A „ d you V»ow, mo.»»«. ««»» ; e wouU „, 

Burton, filing, "ttat <*»£ " ^ ^.^ 

Blake will see to that. rte It - S nearly 

from my ancestral estate ranch ^ ^ ^^ 

disappeared already but supP ir ^ ^ 

the triBe of dividends that com ^ ^^ 

. And then, J"£*£l different view of the e 

things then, I * anc >' 

wit h tremendous zea . ^ ^ said 

» I *»* - that ': t t if you ever get your 
Mortimer. «» ^ btter to ba a wor^rn^ 

vvill ^ a ion *" ^ hours a day 

£jn to be anything^- ."„ a ba nk holiday once a 

, Uin the summer, 



n8 
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in; DO bullying or domineering by those in authority 
r you, and I suppose ^4 or £ 5 a week, or its 
ivalent ? It doesn't sound so bad ! " 

-re's no reason why what you say in jest might 

I rue in earnest. If industry," said Blake, " can 

so ordered that to be a workman should only mean 

bave described, I don't see after all why 

1 'gentlemen of no occupation,' should see any 

terrors to ng gentlemen of some useful occupation. 

You re lite *t the beginning of our discussions 

I told you that my object was to make the working 
>es ladies and gentlemen. It looks as though the 
converse of that proposition might not be so very dis- 
tasteful to you." 

" Do you really mean," said Ida, "that anything of 
the kind is at all possible ? " 

" It is very foreign to your ideas, and may sound in- 
cred.ble," said Blake, "but I assure you in all soberness 
it does seem to me that is what we are coming to, and 
y rap.dly, as such things move. It is not a greater 
change than the one with which we have become 
racy has altered its position. I 
' said that we make our brewers and bankers peers, 
also make our peers into tradesmen. With our 
prermerearlasa cab-proprietor, a marquis as a coal- 
dealer, a future duchess behind the counter of a flower 
I gentry turned dairymen and game 
names of all our old nobility on the 
commercial companies, you must 
rbed feudal aristocracy. It 
tag* that I propose, and I see 
tlb ' work to bring it about " 
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ii It's all very wonderful," said Ida, musingly. 

„I t ' s not more wonderful," remarked the doctor, 
.. than that man should have lost his tail, or the snake 
his legs. Bat f think Mr. Blake is trying to cram the 
work of long ages into a few generations." 

..The wonderful thing to me," said Blake, «» not 
that the change should come, but that men should not 
ee it coming! I don't wish to lay down the law upon 
the pace of development. The earlier German socahst 
Id to say that it would take 500 years before th 

working class had fully established rtself » pow«. ™ 
prediction was made a generation ago but I fane yfcat 
those who made it would admit that the pace at *mch 
e^stave travelled since makes a .nicker — ^ 
, u, Rut vou cannot prophesy about 
matron probable. B at >ou ^^^ 

these things. All that we can 

fully the changes that are in actual progress 

eyes, and estimate their general tendency. 

IZ ;rCVL — * wait for natural 

developments." „ ^ 

" B ^ 1 ^ d a iX STe education and 
some things, and ch eflj » things 

formation of public opinion There -e , f 

Which could be done at onc^ seem ^ 

^^ iic ;i^T:::i^::t e ,iyo: thatch. 
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and doomed to never-ending torture for the rest of their 
lives by the effects of the continual standing. Think of the 
irmous load of useless human misery that statement 
implies. There is absolutely no need for it. No real 
harm or inconvenience would result to one living soul 
if shop hours were much shorter, if seats were provided 
for the attendants, and they were allowed to use them 
in the intervals between serving customers. ft is ten 
years since I first knew this. It still goes on. When I 
think of the thirty thousand helpless women who have 
been deformed in the interval, I must confess I'm in a 
hurry. And if I'm impatient in word or action when I 
think of it, I don't feel inclined to apologise." 



/» 



CHAPTER XIII. 
T their next meeting, Blake commenced reading 
his paper without preliminary ; 

Even if we can imagine that the capitalist system cou l d be so 
modified by the trade unionist legislation I have described, as to 
bring about that fairer distribution of the good things of this world 
that the workman aims at, there would still be the objection that 
the tbtngs produced under it are not so good as they might be. 
The workman would have the power to purchase what was made, 
BOl be altogether satisfactory if the goods were bad. 
* matter of house accommodation, for instance. Be they 

'<°f™n under the present dispensation 

'loomed to live in ill-bnilt bouses, badly drained, in long 

ies blackened with fog, in an atmosphere 

trees won't grow, and surrounded by a country disfigured 

1-ursuit of gain. There arE towns in whicb 

'"' a ' S * re ni I. °f which the atmosphere is such that 

-hem will get the bearings 
d A coroner's jury on a boy who fe.l into 
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„ Irw eU found that he »a S poisoned before he was drowned 

1* I a d nasty clones, adulterated food, and other bless.ngs of 

Ch " P "ali^ we shall have with us as long as things are made to 
commercialism, we s ^ fa ^ ^.^ of 

sell and not to enjoy, so long as prom <iu 
industry." 
,. how wtll this ultimate aim of the socialists be realized? t « 
to s that yon must nationalize everything, and have .. a I 
easy to say mat j done at oace> 

«" °" fOT PUb r p Ti f 1" who at least Know their 
simply patting m the place Hrf empy rs and buceau . 

busm ess such as it », a crowd of ^Imngry ^ ^ 

cra ts. who may ^"^^^^ administration 
really be their masters, ™"j£Z> public departments, and of 
int be great Amencanc, », of o-ro P ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the public servtces in some of^ nr ^ ^^ 

sensible men of the danger of finding only ^ by 

welfare when he seeks the substance of* ^^.^ q{ . ft 
State or municipal ownership and contr J. ^^ 

— - « the ^n : ;: * ^ - *- — - 

tion to Keep an eye upott * ^ ^ as , hK „, 

public sp.nt must have so tar P ^ honest WQrk 

mo tive as to make them capable of oW * ^ myself 

in public offices as they would in pnvate P > ^^ ^ ^ 

I must say tha, ^Tlv I -uld, therefore, always 

English-speaking community U ■ ^ rf ^ State as a 

ask myself when an " Lil saggeste d, whether it is 

paging (an, not a ^ to« ^J.^y and mtsmanag, 
certain that the extension will not ^ ag ml]CQ 

m ent rather than to •*%"£££„ of the ***** »d 
as you like, but do not fal m.o 1 rf ^ 

sujpose that, because public conttol and ^ ^ ^ face of 

rfW. is the eud to Which we ^ - S ,. ^^ yoM 

facts which clearly djnoo. «« ^^ ^ b> . prac[ical con - 

theory must be judged on 

^deration*" ^ w ,„,,,; delay will 

■innt.,— , , !( W U . Forin.hecapnahs 
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huge industrial monopolies, in which the problems of managing hv 
salaried officials acting under elected boards of control are beine 
worked out 

" In the early days of capitalist industry the care, energy and 
on of the individual profit-maker were necessary. With 
the growth of businesses thus managed, the enormous economy o£ 
operations on a large scale became evident. How rapid ilm 
development of these concerns has been may be seen from the fact 
that the largest retail shop in London at the time of the Battle of 
Waterloo empl' • -. i ban is. Now we have huge limited 

comr iTjjyftfl ^qqfcc£ every kind of business, like the 

*o-eallc#i (jjjsFoi.---.il i ..ndon, and employing many 

thou • rv &^K8»yt nu 5Ml5 r less cases they manufacture for 

ih-.j rem I to their customers. You have, 
again, a wUMMftii by lb- thousand acres in Ceylon, and 
retailing it in qmirtcr-prjund packets at hundreds of shops all over 
Great Britain. It is obvious that in these cases the difficulties in 
the way of good management have been overcome. The managers 
are not the proprietors of their own business. They conduct it for 
a whole community of shareholders, who themselves know little or 
nothing about the details, but confide their interests to a board of 
directors popularly elected (from an electorate of shareholder"), 
who maintain a general supervision The difference between Indus- 
trie's so managed and a State department is, as wil! be seen, not a 
very great one." 

" It is easy to point out that there is a good deal of difference 
between the economy and skill in the management of a private 
ooncern, where the proprietors, slight as may be the aitpervi 

extend, know all about the business, and have a direct personal 
n seeing that it is carried on properly, and that of a 

Ige of the proprietors, 

.est in its success, and their ability to ensure it. are much 

millions of pounds have no doubt been lost by 

that have been nourishing concerns in 

N assumed, without imputing to com- 

■ worse morality than they prat < I,., ., 

i l been due to the fact that the 
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they we r e s ol dtothepubhc _TbeJa ^ 

be carried on successfully under co ec ^ ^ ifae 

*;;:::::rr:^, ri ^r—°i 

administrate of private firms and r, 
business, its conversion into a Sta* 
would do away with theimmensej^f 
me take a simple instance. The bu^ 
is now carried on in Great Britain .j 
These are already understate^ 

all subjected to it alike. In theu_ > inR aU sort s of tar 

attract customers, they are instantly ire m«rt« and the 

provemeats and innovation, to » ^.^ ^ were ufe 

convenience of the pubhc. tt ■ y ^ be the same 

insurance made a state monopol ft ^^ ^ ^ u 1S 

feverish anxiety to improve ^ r ^ be a peat saving of 
worked But on the *^ ta £T£ w which leads to these » 
l.bour in the aboHdoo of the ^ „, tue endeavour to 

provements. Fighting aga** ^ of agent5 

Lact business, ^"-JT o whi do no usefa. «* 
canvassers and derfcs. the ^ ^ to {tu ^ .he eftorts 

.hatever, since the efforts oech'sd er2o 

of the res, Ofall .he money the ^ ^ compe t,.ve c^ 

ta the expenses of crryn 8 «» * 5 per cen , of the 

ditions. If the business were Ma ^^ Thu5 . 

^ome would be an amp.e J^*^ enterprise, a ^ 

-crrrry-^ed,^^.^ 
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lie she of the community which undertakes it. Where national 
control would mean waste, jobbery, and corruption, municipal 
ill err rather on the side of niggardliness. No one cares 
much whether the national finances are carefully administered 
An economical Government «ains very little popularity, pjccept in- 
deed, from those who really benefit hy it. In England, the income 
lax-payer may approve the Chancellor of the Exchequer whose 
parsimony enables him to take off a penny in the pound. But in 
municipal affairs, where the effects of extravagance fall Erectly 
upon the ratepayers, you find a much greater concern about 
economy. There are, consequently, very many departments which 
" rni Sfit I i to entrust to the State, which yet might very 

prudently be handed over to the local authorities, whose con- 
stituents, knowing that they would have to foot the bill, would 
exercise a sharper and more effective criticism. In course of time 
we may have a democracy able and willing to devote attention to 
public affairs in some sort of proportion to their importance, I do 
not think we have it at present. I should, therefore, be sorry to 
basty applications of this kind of Socialism to our industrial 
The rectitude of the principles would not prevent failure, 
while the failure would tend to discredit the principles." 

" [Ills is too bad," protested Mortimer, " I was 

going to ask you what you thought ni the speed with 

ich trains are run by the nationalized railways on 

Continent, and bow you liked French tobacco and 

ches-two charming object lessons as to the capa- 

- enterprise. But you've taken precautions 

Id yourself from criticism in the most artful 

"I can only say," repeated Blake, laughing, "that 
ointment comes from your having made up 
' Bnwl be an absolute idiot because I 
lift." 

n, "was going to have drawn 
pacityof wane of 
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Llfet institutions in certain of our colonies. I 
the T " t that it would be well worth while to 
S« " ;. :!l i nB socialists over to pother 
^ JThe world, to examine for themselves the record 

-I know a good deal about those thmgs ^ 
^.y. " Possibly I an, - so «£»« ^ j 
friends, precisely because I do ™£* ^ 

and the difficulties. I see p enty ° f ». ^ ^ 

sort of thing in England at the present ^ 

L0 ndon County ^^^^ *~ I 

given to a sh^bmldar on the contracto rs. 

was higher than others put inb> P ^ ^.^ 

It was said that th« was done b ^ 

oft hewor kl nene m ployedcc <**££« ' the work 
and sweating more efficiently p ^ ^ the 

were done on the Thames than 1 ^ rf 

Clyde. But it is difficult n^ to ^ abribetotheir 
some of those who voted was g 
own constituents." _ Mortime r, "with the 

..It-S all of a F ece, " s noW the whole Stock- 
bribery of constituency wtac ^ ^ democratlCi 

in-trade of the Liberal Party- * tQ promise to 

give them, *"j ° ,< 

if it's other peor '^' ' said Blake, " as a defini- 

MshouUn't object to that, ' for tUe [iict that th. 



tion 



of democracy, if « *e«= 
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people don't know what is good for them. Democracy 
with an ignorant electorate is a pretty hopeless business. 
Until the people are really capable of judging, no true 
democrat will hesitate to back his own judgment against 
irs. They won't like it. It's not a popular course. 
But I believe that in the long run the people will find 
out that their best friends are not the time-servers and 
panders, but the men who can withstand passionate 
but mistaken appeals." 

"Ah," said Mortimer, " 'Civtwn ardor pyavajitbentium.'" 
" Horace's hero would be a good example for imita- 
tion by modern politicians." said Blake. "Speaking 
for myself, I would rather see my country in the hands 
of men with whom I didn't agree in the least, if I were 
certain that they would do what they thought was right 
without fear, favour, or affection, than in the hands of 
political tide-waiters and time-servers." 

" But haven't we got so far in political democracy," 

Ida suggested, "that it is impossible for men to be 

elected to Parliament, or for a party to remain in 

power, unless they will pay court to King Demos ? " 

"Well, I don't know," answered Blake; "it looks 

no doubt. It all depends whether you take 

« long views of things. It is quite dear that 

temporary popularity can best be gained by agreeing 

with the people from whom you expect favours. But 1 

ifficieat confidence in the common sense of the 

Peopk to believe that the quacks and tricksters 

ifii'l '-tit sooner or later," 

" Here's one thing I should like to ask" said 
■rtly regard the question of 
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■ ■ , noH u as Durelv a matter of expe- 

diency. U in yo» f °'°" '* / * ^ 

nit "i™ : I S S - : P-oUe ^ r 

SSL » do Ln *._.*«* p^ynoUW 

To make paupers of them ? 

t ^Up a concrete case," replied 
» I think you must take a coin. 

■i «-i we say that of these ™ ^ 
panics? Suppose I thought, as on h« r£* witn 
that the State could carry or , thatj»» ^ 

advantage to the commmnty, «^^ , shollld 

g0 into the open market, an £™« for 

salary, secure the be, ex^s hat ^ ^ 

money. I should ask them l ° 

in competition with the «rt»f J^ ^ ^.^ 

the public at cost pnce th ^ failed , th ere 

life insurance going. if - t succee ded, 

would at least be no great **™ demon strated its 

and the State Department th«» * ^ existing 

wort h, 1 should offer ^^H^perative institu- 

companies. Many of the & profiMnak ing 

tions, having no P"P" et °£ other comp anies there 

interest to be bought out. and makin g 

are shareholders carrying on th ^ ^ T 

&™ 16 "* wdlS to take for each of your 

Consols are you wdhng ^ accept a pnce 

hundred pound shares. 
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I thought reasonable, I would give it and absorb their 

,.ness into the State Department. < >n the hypothesis 

' that di U waa being successfully worked 

li less working expense than that of the 

private companies, the business so bought from them 

I a pi 
I should apply as a sinking fund to buy up the Consols 
thai n issued to purchase it. You will see that 

this could be done if the price were a reasonable one." 

it suppose," objected Mortimer, " that the share- 
holders stood out, as they naturally would do, for a 
price which would not allow the State to make so much 
profit ? " 

" In that case I should let the State Department 
con:; operations. In course of time, if the public 

found that the State insurance was really a cheaper as 
well method, you would find that in a very few 

yea> private shareholders would come and ask to 

have their business taken over at a lower price than 
had been previously offered them." 

01," said Dr. Burton, "that the competition 
tate Department would have diminished their 
business and reduced their profits." 

I well managed that would certainly 

that were not the result, it would be, 

the business was one which 

ban in those of the State. 

t (his is really what 

I State takes up work 

all or else done badly by 

eaving the Isi 
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P n State and private enterprise to the free play 
T H n always provided that both part.es are 
f competition, always v oavme nt of labour. 

,„ the S ame conditions as to the payment o 
under tne skuuc f • waf r e s, 

Of course, if the State is compelled to W** ^ 
aDd the private employer »«*£>£ ^ t(J the 

public advantage, \ou can g 

L by private ~^X£^ — * 
department; but rf the low D ^ .^^ he 
the contractor mean, as tney ■ to 

Mortimer. ' 1 na* is " prt , se nt 

..If they mean by that term -f^^^a-t, 

landlords, vesting ; *£ £*£ lhe dem0C racy hardly 

and so on," said Blake, Unartment . If yo" mean 

capable of controlling ^JJ^ and u rban, as the 

by that term, regarding the WU, of com . 

nationai property, '^^X^ as a condition 

petition rents, comp, ■ ^ UnJ is properly 

° ftl - rtenliri '' tL, rient and sanitary dwellings exist 

utiHsed, and that suft.c en *n onali7 , atlo n ' can 

a, - I *»" th " ,k Z But you will observe the 

-- tinh t a dTr^ni Ze d,andoi. » " 

principle is al«a d yj tseeH15 necessary. 

applied when and wM - ues ? » Mortimer asked. 

-' 1 ^ ldyOUt '; b,1 vdl added to land by the 
^totSc and act private pocket,. 
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earthly reason why that added value should not now be 
recovered by the public, and it is not beyond the reach 
of human ingenuity to frame a tax upon land values 
which would have that desirable result. It need not 
disrupt society, or cause any sort of harm beyond that 
which would follow, to those who have enjoyed the 
unearned increment, from a gradual and continuous 
diminution of an income which they should never have 
been allowed to appropriate." 



"Ifl 

' all 



CHAPTER XIV. 
fOW, Mr. Blake," said Ida, " I do want you 
to-day to fulfil your promise to show us how 
this will affect the position of women. You 
haven't said a word about it yet, and I have been very 
patient." 

'* Very well," said Blake, " I'll give you my view on 
it. ' And he began : — 

" A very few years ago it would have been impossible to speak as 

I am now g in R to speak. There has been a greater change in 

pubkc opimon about the position of women than even thai which 

has taken place with regard to the emancipation of labour. A 

generation ago it was the universal opinion that both the oppressed 

class and the oppressed sex had to accept the position allotted to 

ll«m. and to make ,1,, best of it It would then have been ad- 

ptional workman might, if he could, climb out 

L but such an exception would hardly 

have been made , , jf the woman whose aspirations were 

i to the immemorial sphere of her sex. Let us see if we 

causes of the slow growth of the change of 

recant, sudden, and rather startlm* 
nts " 

liranchisement of women con- 
eouring f,,r her an education similar to that of 
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, „ that the disproportion of the **es and other 
mcn , Their plea was ,h Mhe d p p ^ ^ ^ 

£aus es left a large number of — those days me 

(erm ,.oldmauV was one of "P roB of unmarrie d women 

pity . It was pity f- the fa* ^ ^^ thaPl 

icfc was the excuse for fittmg^ « & ^ atlitude , 

the bearing and rearing of <*»*"*■ q{ tbe more intelli- 

„* saw no particular objection to th > s . w th£mse ,, e s, as 

gent thought it might he of mdrr d, „t ^^ ^ 

Ung to prov.de helpmates who would j ^ ^ ^ 

f congenial tastes, alive to other interests 
hold, dress and fancy work ' 

, ^ risen by leaps and 
-The demand so recently ^^ M ch the movement 

bou nds. I. the middle and upper- 1 - ^^ rf ^ has 
ha5 been almost entirely confineo ^ ^ upon 

ma de great strides. Not """"^J.,,. flowers and bn fr 
U, with eyes that see a great dea> he.de ,J^ ^ 
cake , to be followed by mcessar, ca - ; 

dissensions with servants, rbej ■ ^ lhings » 

marl ,ed life are a l™*.""*^ wMt t0 be something efce 
the world well worth having. 1 ■ ^ exi , lence over 

besides wives and mothers; to have ^^ ^^ those of 

which the, have some control. ; „„. In . word, 

keeping the household exposes wtAu ^ w v 

w^reas marriage^* one » ^ itj 

they want all other careers th for M that 

noLableinthelang,. em , t o be l^ed », 

maternity, «*r P-- ^ for a limeio which* ^n 

almost a, a curse, and hatAey pe ^ , her own 

shall be required to undergo" dsllb surd itaet « *»T 

u. ,>,it no gitl 's compelieo pos iuon 

be,iii t . -— ' i ' an ' nth r::.e r ru*£— 



as 
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unless she l 
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she could obtain any freedom and a house of her own. The alter- 
native was to become a useless and helpless creature, without any 
.ind doomed to a life so purposeless and so 
taJ that the word 'old maidish ' had a familiar significance. 
has the condition of the married woman been much better, 
m made by men have condemned her to absolute de- 
upon her lord. In the not nnfreqaent event of the marriage 
rsilure, man had plenty of resources and interests— not to 
<i: of pleasures— outside his home. The woman was tied to it, 
and the penalties for any attempt to escape from the house of 

tag We don't talk of these things very c 
-perhaps men can't afford to-bul I know that I mec, a good many 

a I try in imagination to picture what the live 
(hair wives mast be, I pity them as much as I do the most un- 
gate class of all. It must be remembered that no men enter 
marriage contract except from free choice. An alternative is 
offered 10 them which does not seem unpleasant, if we may judge 
from the numbers who avail themselves of it. A very large pro- 
portion of women, on the contrary, marry not the man oi their 
B, but the first who offers them a decent establishment. 
Common talk shows this in the difference between the congratu. 
lations on the marriage of a son and that of a daughter. In the 
latter case, it .s by universal Consent a feather in your cap to get 
your daughter • settled ;' in fact, to get some man who will keep her." 

■' That women should rebel against the choice between loveless 

marriage and an empty and purposeless life is not surprising. V«„, 

II see some very en vlopment. of this movement before 

' i For its real tendency, whether avowed 

■ to pn , „ ^ to fc, economica , 5ubjection of women 

on that. So far as middle class women are con- 
ned, it will be an accomplished fact in the next generation. The 
1 be as well, or better, able to earn 
She is rapidly becoming belter 

she has alrp -a'ly "km :r ability to beat him in 

equal educational advantages ■ 

d which she has tried her 

mora methodical, more trust- 
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■ „i„«„ r « Her labour is 

^^-/.v™-. — - — - 

hitherto monopolised." 

^mber of computers ^ d ^ UC ,„ . ^ o{ chambers and 

br ing the woman's standard of comfort p ^ ^ ^ w 

single room and high tea. Bo ^ make a r 

ses es, the effect of be.ng able to- ^ .^^ 

an ,i interest for herself-econom. nde > ^ . nducemems 

an immense effect upon her -w of marr Jj ^ ^^ ^ 
she wiU require to face ,t. Take ^ tQ do ny 

pre sent idea, of gentility would no aUo ^ (w To . 

LeM -r^even if *ey ** h ^ *- P« *- *"*" 
day those girls, hOTbl ^\ .leaion, and offer to Keep them^ 
simply W aiting for some man t com diMg reeable °r 

Anyman will do, prodded he is uot^ J mMimony of the p* 

„d the boys wouldbe very ^f^., ^ able to work ano earn n 
put in the same pos^on as thebc, ^ ^ and „ ve by 

,1,,- first man who aSKS from 

,,-h a woman who is aoie i ju.tnsati 

s££| £: 

back to her « ,, a peat .«J h-»» 

arable and ua B rant,y immoral than a 
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between two p , are divorced in thought and sentiment 

l (ear of what their neighbour* would 

"It will be see,,, if jroa remember what I have said about the 
wage-worker, that the transformation of the weaker sex from uopai I 
and dependent hou md nursemaids into ■ f ree ai|d jnde 

pendc ' m ' ers * vl11 »' " be an unmixed blessing to them s 

as the position of the wage-worker remains what it is la 
a< e from Man, Woman will be forced to take 
Side : " in hl * druggie against the unrestricted 

tyranny of capital This side of the question is but just now 
am " ■ because hitherto the woman's movement ha 5 

been hmited to the upper or middle class women, who have imbibe I 
the capttaUet view of the labour question from their surroundings 
and h ■ M bought into contact with the realities of life as 

n will affect them when they enter the labour market. As doctors 
Or governesses women take the political view that prevails in 
un.versities and drawing-room* As clerks or compositor, working 
weekly wage, they will take the trade unionist view The 
successor their assault upon the occupations hitherto confined to 
men will convert the competition will compel the men to 

try and make trade unionists of them, and the necessities of their 
own situation mu,, make them willing lo listen." 

"Oh," groaned Mortimer, -not satisfied with putting 

' heel of the workmen upon our necks, we're going to 

'•• Pl«ed m subjection to women! I little thought 

this was what it would come to when the leaders 

rvatire Party began to look with a favour- 

al,J ' ' Woman's Suffrage!" 

''" ldtotl >« Subjection of Womert, 

* td - "I n«ver heard it put before as 
" '"" " W hatwe 

tol ■ n*. fettera only of 
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„ rm s „,e , hope yohll like V f * rti ™'' 
V J, yon haven, got men to take care of yon 

r T Lf 5 e»ac.,y »ha, the _*-^£-£ 
.hoo, the s,ave= in At=e„c> -dj>^ flienr 

«re they to do w.thout a master ^ 

„ tol *,.e-^«- 'Jink o< the 
date say Me will lose so,™ of ■'"»* 50mtthine , 

pfeasnre of heing .-^J^*,* £ the 
With yonr res.t.e'.o« J ^*^. ,o „,k, 
Chinese lady s foot. But ^ ^ 

, A nd then," .aid l«ort.m* £{>)$ 
respect and attention that «'^> ^ J. , „„ ip «utors 
y o„r cake and have .1. A* ,.- 

y yondl„olon S ct,»t re a,c,,v > . ^ 

..Wcdoh.-nttolo ea^^^ 

marriages are the >»PP«* „ ^ nl that way 

» And then/' went on Mort^ ndugiyfactsof 

^ must come across J * 

..h..!^"^. ' £ B the doctor," I by no 
..Well, ,>v dear girl, J*W ^ are „„. 

m eans belief that Ignorance a* subjects 

means there are a 

vertible terms. **£ ^ meddle with, 

that I think women had Blake , « tbey re 

..Ah.you-.M-^-, Umnot ! would 
aft aid of something- Whatxs 
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have all women see the world as it is, and the facts of 
as they are. That won't hurt the women who are 
good, and if the}' knew, if all mothers knew, I believe 
the worst evils of modern civilization would be got rid 
of. While they are kept in ignorance they are uncon- 
sciously helping to keep their sex down, hundreds of 
thousands of them down, in black depths of which a 
knowledge might sadden, but cannot pollute, the lives 
of the pure in heart." 

" Then I say," said Mortimer, "there's all that about 
riage. It will suit some men well enough. But 
what will happen ? If the wife can leave the' husband 
n she likes, the husband must have equal liberty to 
tweak the connection when he is tired of it. He will 
bhck to his wife as long as she is young and pretty, and 
then take another. The marriage laws simply exist to 
protect women against that sort of thing." 

"Do you mean to tell me," asked Ida, "that any 
wife with a spark of self-respect wants her husband 
tied to her against his will ?" 

I d hud it rather awkward," said Mortimer, 
" to be deserted in middle age." 

m are assuming," interposed Blake, "if you 
tat the women would be in no worse case 
Pecuniarj point of view than the man under 
lances.'' 

i ould earn her living," Mortimer 
■ s that the .nan would still 
ontract a fresh alliance and 
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THr-* MJ ul w 

,. ™t at Mr. Mortimer* standpoint" 

*h and good looks solely. 
tb«r youth and g ., as . matter of 

" WelUym ; k t Ta age m an does, and I don't ^ 

fact that is what the aver ^ 

lll)W you're going to alter it. ^ ^^ 

^ haven t the slightest de^ ws .^ Qf ^^ 

man ». returned Blake U ^ £or tastes 

mony ,Iwinonly Sa ytha ther ^.^ „ ]t 

I don't see wh, -omen f^ re educated, and 
thou.lv, and 1^ sure that - wm rgfuse w 

lose the ignorance you taA { ^ ^ whfi n 
sacrificed to it. ^^ ^ th ey can't buy youth 
women are econonuclly free, marke t-or any other 
and good looks in the — *\ is Known to be 

inconstant, and to have 

of a chance of getting another ^^^ 

"Then you coollvP^^ 
riage contract?" asked Mo^^ noth 

me , turned Blake ^ fa B 

in living ■*■**£ of the tendency >-> J-* 

y- l! ^ eal t; ed-tcd women, to take that 

observed anion- 1 question, 

than the man's v>ew of the ^ ^ 

"..The ^s- ^uch J, his advantage to 

,. W hy shouldn t « lliarr iage tie. 

ign ore the sacredness of B!ake) M tl at 

.i «erv good reason, ' domestic 

"^tddols-mpensate himself 
lie can anu 
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happiness under the existing form of marriage. But 
perhaps this is one of the subjects that women, who 
are the injured parties, had best know nothing about ?" 

"Finally," said Mortimer, "you can't deny that 

i nen don't really want anything of this kind. It's 
only a | r ,,A of the misfits that rant about it." 

" Then if there are so few," said Ida, - why prevent 

those few doing as they like ? Do you know what 

- Schreiner says ?— ' If the bird does like its cage 

and rfo« like j ts Sllgar) and w ;„ not , eave ^ wfay ^ 

the door so very carefully shut ? Why not open it only 
ttle ? Do they know there is many a bird will not 
break ,ts wings against the bars, but would fly if the 
doon were open ? *" 

" That'8 ju« it," said Blake, "they don't know, none 

of us know, how many women there are who pant fot 

freedom. Mr. Mortimer talked just now abour 

■ahing marriage. Does he suppose that all women 

suffer so much from marriage that, if thev were free to 

break the tie, that freedom would be universally made 

It almost looks like it. Does he suppose 

'pe*that are happy wou l d part ? Nott „ M; 

could make then, It ls only lh , coup , es ^ JJ 

unhappy -to whom it would make any change, and for 

I for society the change would be an unalloyed 

"''""-'< •urprised, Mr. Blake," said {da , „ that 
•»* m all this said a word about the necessity 

i» much good to people " re 

■■■ how to use it. ] t is 
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on ly a weapon after all, and has no magical properties, 
lust as I am more concerned that the workman should 
understand his industrial position than that he should 
agitate for further democratic change, so I am much 
more anxious that women should learn what is wanted 

to free then., than to give them votes they would not 

know how to use." 

« Oh, I'm disappointed in you, Mr. Blake," said Ida ; 

.. don't yon see that merely having the vote would he a 

political education in itself for women, just as it has 

proved to be for the working classes ? 

„ ! admit that readily enough, and I'm in favour of 

female ^^^^^^^ 
Rut T confess that 1 ratner lc*i 
woLn do not really desire it. .right be somethmg hke 
Ztof putting, ,Ha under constitut.ua go— 

The idea that political f"£~? f*^ 

Ulin , as social e m anctpat,.n,, : K o 

attacking. But 1 ^^Ul^^ ** *™ 
-^ t V gi > h r m TLCdbe^e the man who said 
political mstght. That * ^ ^ ^ 

he would never go nto ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Only I beg >- not to espcct ^ ^ end _„ 

but remember always that 

• i nP ver eet their special 
h They will certamh - ^ ^ 

grievances redressed until the) 
political pressure to bear, satd Ida, 

withv ou" responded Blake, "but us 

" ] tll " te Tt v U nevr get what they want 

equally true thai Hm j wm ^ 

until they kno* what that is. 
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Ida, " I know a great man}- of the 

iien who lead the movement, and I can assure you 

that they ask for the saffi-age just because they know 

that until women have got it all their political interests 
and knowledge must be at second-hand. They regard 
il as an essential condition oi political education." 

"I'm very glad to hear it," replied Blake, "and I 
will only venture to hope that they will make women 
take an interest in the labour question ; as for my part, 
I try to show the workmen that they should be on the 
side of the women's movement." 



up 



left. 



CHAPTER XV. 

jND now," said Dr. Burton to Blake the next 

ie he entered the study, •' I want you, if you 

can, to get over the greatest objection I have 

All that you've said sounds to me feasible enough, 

on the one condition that men were reasonably wise and 

good. You may be sanguine about the length of time 

I would take ; but that changes in the direction you 

at out are inevitable sooner or later, most of us are 

beginning to believe. But we don't believe in the real 

iy outside forces to increase human happi- 

;ss That depends upon character, and the change 

slow. Your millennium can 

"til men are in truth but little lower than 

'■-=' '"1 in a society composed of these your 

11 1 laws useless trammels." 

"I certainly think," said Blake, "that it , s possible 

Of society in which men will 

tnal Law, even imposed 
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diea f should Ret on much better. He thinks 

tcS traints W e sic u H get ^ .^ morally 

tnat coercion-for that is reauy 

Hu S ti fi a bl e,a n dt h a t *e^^.J^ g 
and brutalizes men. H ^ ^ 

wholesome and natural as t ^^ ^ fQ 

In th e self-conscious and en 1 ^ ^ ^^ 

take the place of instinct At ^p ^^ 

may come a time in wind mcn rivalry and wron- 
thelr different functions wrth « ^^ 

doing to each other as member* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

or the individual bees in a hue. 
d r B t^ 0U aonH ^ean to say,'' interpolated ^ 

' ,that,5aiuhea,, t^i-.-- eredBiake - 

" l SUPP0Se> H h dl ^ two sections in one society 

"that there could hardJj ^ ^ c 

more bitterly opposed to eac and ^ 

tive school of Socialism ^ ^ to give thiw 

anarchists. But for all that ^ ^ thn , 

as just treatment as I W« discussions. I 

opp atsattheb- 

don't judge them b 5 ^5 for . in f or ma- 

tion to the writings o them ^ ^ te 

among them. 1 ^f^ed by assassination. 
«* *" ° f g ir vccute'no government at aU- 
On the contrary, tftej 
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the abolition of constituted authority, I think it is a 
noble ideal, and if I could find reasons for sharing the 
ill governments are inherently corrupt, I 
daresay I should agree with them." 

" Then you put down Fred, here," said Ida, " as a 
mild sort of anarchist ? " 

" Well, all individualists are anarchists, if they are 
bgical enough. Their theory is that you should not 
extend the sphere of government, because no govern- 
ment can do anything so well as could the individual 
citizens by solitary or combined effort without any 
coercion from outside authority. The individualist 
Radical says, ' Government is bad j let us have as little 
of it as possible.' Says the anarchist, ' No, let's have 
all.' The latter believes that if you did away 
with regulations we should be, if not angels, at any rate 
healthy and wholesome animals, who would get on 
admirably without policemen or factory inspectors, 
te schools or prisons. The socialist, on the other 
ies not fly so high. He admits the existence of 
-man nature, though he does not despair of its 
«natwn. Meanwhile, he would make it easy to do 
; and difficult to do evil." 

& quite agree to that," said Mortimer. 

t, answered Blake; "you run 

iews. There's Dr. Burton, for 

a§ to nde off on the pica that m can". 

's, and that when you've 

int Socialism. 1 < [U \ te a ., ree 

^dividual man requires a great deal 

■ an he much better 
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..tehigence, to the,, «J « o ™de ^ 

£ ::ir;rj:r sl v, ...» - - - 

beer '" , ,. ; i Riake, " that if you 

go, the Engl.sh workmen =>e« ortio „ ot the 

Lk and eight "»»£* "S^ 8 n in *. 

eight hours play and of their 

publichouse." ef( tmphatic ally, 

-Then I, for one. ^ dub and my bottle of 
-don't propose to go -thou^ ^ ^^ 

claret, my books and my ptctu^f^^^^ 

"But that result needntfoUo., ^^^ of 

is qu ite feasible, not to ^ ation , to reduce the 
alcohol, but, wxthm ha- g ^^ s . 

of the people." ; f " sa id Mortimer, coolly. 

- 1 simply don't ««•*- ,.«« «**!•* 
.■Oh t youpracticalEngU S bman 1 1 , and 

iQg , ..You won't beheve ' ** , ou admit « 

tl en h may take sever > «« ^ ^ xft 

Utence. This par t««l »^U d by experience 
- theory, b^a^dem^^ sujnptKmof 

in Norway and Sweae 
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spirits has been reduced more than 50 per cent, in the 
teen years," 

" Oh, you mean the Gothenburg system ? " 

I that means little more than the applica- 
tion of a slight flavouring of common sense to the 
problem. At least I am not inclined to think that any 
ra<] '-' in the character of the people can have 

tal in so short a time." 

- iight suit the Scandinavians very well without 
suiting us," said Mortimer. 

" I should not propose to follow blind I j the details of 
the system as applied in Scandinavia." 

■ Well, tell ns what you do propose," said Ida. "I 
should think if you could really get the working classes 
to drink half as much as they do now, that achieve- 
ment would be worth all the energies of a generation of 
refui ni' 1 

•' I would apply just that very socialist principle that 
^ust, namely, that the public welfare is 
better attained by putting administration into the hands 
vho have no private interests to serve. In 
idinavia the retailing of spirits used to be in , 
Ls of pub vho, of course, were chiefly actu- 

desire to make the largest possible profit 
they tried to sell as much as possible! 
'W been put into the hands of com- 
as profit more than 
the capital they prov . 
1 they had invested their 
I allowed to 
larger than (heir capital. The 
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» nf tins is that the trade is now in the 
consequence of this is t ^ 

t ^= nf nersons who, without an> ■ 

profits must go to objects 01 y 

Lividua, shareholder in ^^S^ 5 
priva te interest whatever sucha^ ^ ^ 

parks and museums, >»P«"™ ^-^ taxatio n 
The profits must not even be used to d anica] 

or local rates. Thus, y».^^T fcoBIM ki B g 
change prevents any one gammga^g 

m endrm k more than is goo ^ 

.. So that the controllers £&$**- 
in increasing temptations to dnnk . 

■•Exactly. Further, the r ^^^ :Theit 
are given instructions to p ev .en _ ; ^ ^ &nd 

promotion depends upon heir l ^ insUucted not 
BOt large ones to their credit ^ ^ ^ and 

to serve any one who appears ^ ^ ^ tQ 

it is to their interest to «*««• d |t is t0 their 

interest to obey The a these, they 

intoxicants, and, ^ mduCe ' sale of these articles- 

■ „ * rommission upon ttie 5*1 
are given a eomui 

The natural results follow. circu mstances 

„, 5Wl " said Ida, « that "^ J ^get too much to 

it would he very ***>*£££ ^ct, each of these 

publicans becomes a tempe ^ ^ ^ ^ 

„ That is just what happens . b slmpiy 

!,. there is no magic in it *t a». 
observe that there i» 
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a common sense piece of Socialism, ] don't stipulate 
that the details should be applied to our country, but I 
contend that the application of the general principle 
must have a similar result. It is not altering human 
nature. It is simply taking account of the fact that 
people are in the main influenced by selfish considera- 
u have a system under which all drink-shops 
are run by people who have a strong pecuniary motive 
to get as many sober men as possible within their doors, 
and to turn them out into the street full of cheap, bad 
liquor as soon as possible, you don't want to be a 
socialist to see that you will have a drunken population 
and a drink problem. If yon alter the system so that 
motives work all the other way, you will soon 
reduce the problem to reasonable limits, and in a 
'■ration or two, though you may have excess, you 
won't have tens ol thousands of hopeless drunkards to 
deal with. I think that in England it would be best to 
municipalise the publichouse, to place the retailing of 
all alcoholic drinks under the local government, and 
leave it be modified in any way that the electorate of 
the district may desire." 

"By Jove ! - said Dr. Burton, « I begin to see what 

M. You might make the gin palace a real 
public house, a municipal club, which would give the 

P0 °' - What th "Ch want and what their 

I .es can neve, provkle-a place, light and warm 

^here they could have rest and comfort- 

a co i 

" | W ' l, " J "" 1 '" I 8 ty.-said Blake, "and 

""•' fcuniM uature. But you must 

1 th '" th * '•• Socialism ol the worst kind . 
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You would be interfering with the vested right of the 
publican to make a profit by creating, fostering and 
pandering to the vice, of his fellow men ! You would 
be interfering with the divine right of the free English- 
man to get 'as drunk as a lord/ as the significant 
phrase goes ! You would be placing a great trade » 
the hands of bureaucrats, and all the rest of it I Don t 
you see how all your theoretical objections disappear 
when brought to the test of any actual expenment . 

« 1 admit that I was rather carried away by enthu- 
siasm," said Dr. Burton, "and that there may be 
options I did not see. It *** have the effect of 

bringing about «^ ta J£^t£^ 
nose one party took as its election cry * 
P r ,' ■ 1 nr the rescinding of the resolution 

the price of drink, or the rescim B 

that half-tipsy customers should not b 

■ M don't think that you can ram this system, 

" £2KS£ 

a people that want, O drink. ^ 

very general and widespread d ir "£ i» 

drinking. There are a great man) J r 
this country, but then fifty men would •*£" ^ 
reg ulation of the trade « propose fo -y * 
would prolnhit the sale of hquor Uoge le ^ ^ 

«- — * ^ EITii tX L, a S of course 
abuses you sugges HI. ^ t kast bt , th]S 

^:r-»-«-^" d ' 

tbem." 
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'•For my part," said Mortimer, "frankly, ] don't see 
the least objection to that sou of Socialism, provided, 
hat yon don't rot. those at present in the 
tra 

n we might possibly quarrel," answered Blake, 
i me that we have very different notions 
But, fbi my part, I would give the present 
re* notice of the change, and allow 
i either to run their businesses until the end of that 
time, when „,, more licenses would he issued; or, if they 
hand over at once such houses as the munici- 
ia which case the publican might 
a compensation for his three years' loss 
t. Again, I don't stickle for details, which you 
«llai I do would be settled not by you or me 
-l.be sentiment. I only suggest that -,' 
change without due warning would, in my 
°P» ,1 once unfair and inexpedient. I wouldn't 

the publican blackmail the municipality, nor let the 
* t* publican at a moment's notice." 
-' Mortimer," you talk like a reasonable 
' «wU, no doubt, come to an agreement." 

Blake, "what 1 have said about the 

er ail only an example lt CDuld 

other cases. Taking the housing 

-. Yon leave that to individual 

' '- we know. You say plainly to 

business on which the life, habits and 

encj and rality of 

: Go into it and make money at 
HI money at it, which is 
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the object of the house proprietor, entails giving him a 
direct interest in cramming as many human beings as 
he can into the least and worst accommodation, and 
thus creating conditions under which angels would 
become worse than beasts. 1 contend that the state of 
the housing of the poor is the only possible outcome of 
this individualist system. It is no use railing at the 
individuals. In their place we should be no better If 
1 had a row of tenements on which I ought, to keep 
then decent, to expend a couple of hundred pounds in 
repairs, and wanted that money to send my w,R, »ho 
was d ing of consumption, to winter m Madeira, I 

to the devil. My care for my wife would not be a bad, 

™L th.< of hunted, of ottaWU- P""*- 

„„„,I»n, 1< lad.»..y.P'« ^ ^° classe , You 
tol with the housmg £*«"", s i« ,,.,„„,,»„. 

hand?" 

know how ridiculous those laws are ? About 

'' DO) so Ie was one of the periodical outcnes 

ten years ago there « up by enter . 

on this question SensatK> ^ and 

prising journalists , a Royal ^ 

poor man i" 1 - l fi 
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against the landlord if he could prove that he or his 

family had suffered in health from the insanitary state 

of the dwelling at the time of his taking up his abodein 

It sounds most just, does'nt it ? But anyone who 

knows the real condition of the parties knows that such 

a form of redress is a Farce. The poor man doesn't 

know the law ; if he did, he lias no money to bring an 

action ; if he had, he couldn't prove what his typhoid 

or his children's diphtheria was due to. Exhausted by 

this stupendous effort at legislation, our rulers rest 

satisfied, and nothing more has been heard of the matter 

for the last decade."' 

"It can't be true," said Ida. 

" But it is true, Miss Burton. Your brother will tell 
you that he knows many people who at this moment 
are > US ed in a manner which no man would think 
good enough for a valuable dog, and that they are 
' '«nn,d in body and mind by their material 
conditions." 

" Yes, that's true enough," assented Dr. Burton. 

tew, I say those conditions are bad, because the 

Whole oi the motives which actuate the landlords and 

**. directly prompt them to leave things as 

ih 'y ; ! '-'1- say that you will only alter this 

tale of things by the application of one of the two 

^ther you must, while leaving the 

>"■'»"">■' of its present owners, enforce n 

'1 it by the action of the State thro, 
■ i roa must | 

l " i "- be municipality." 
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llAh!here I scent coition again," said Mor- 

Dnder the present system the P"*** ^ 

larg er class. Suppose that m P P ^ ^^ 

that the sufferers should confiscate p P > ^ 

and disregard the rights o .property that ^ 

such abuse r I am on the ^fthe q{ 

And so would you he too,^ ^ ^^^ your head 
sitting in chambers >n the Temp ..^ for ^ 

with musty law cases, yon would > ^ ^ 

these things at second ^ hand ■ ^ f ^^ 

consideration of them, but ^ gg ^ ^ t<J 
I'U stake my existence that* Y ^ ^ concerBed , 

my way of thmkmg as fat as ^ ^^ ^ gny 

yoi, would vote the ^JJ ^ the sacre d rights 
practical proposition to mtertere 

of property." 

CHAPTER XVI. 

U/ *- * Dr " rttf dTntUh the questions 
that she was not halt ns . 8tedthattheir 

which she had to ask. But 

meeting must now end. ^ some 

-I have tried," he saul. »«uy ^ ^^ the 

prejudices and miscow- i 
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caring to make any study of the subject. If ymi h 
foU ° " ' have ^ you should now be in 1 

position to prosecute the subject for yourselves V ' 
should not at any rate, find your energies paralysed at 
the outset by the conviction that the whole thing ls an 
absu lox or a wild nightmare. I can do no more 

tor you, ^ ou must do the rest yourselves." 
" But I want some advice from you, Mr. Blake," said 
want to know what to do, and bow to set to 

There I can very easily help you. If you really 

doT ^ ow anything worth knowi ^ *»? 

-ad, or a any rate, read very little. Go and see for 

■ ones to be true „, lc .u i u lne 

true myself, because my experience tells 

ta'!" ' V6ry Serion! '«'• « !•.«." said Dr. 

exceot eh.. ,> to ex P iain anything 

■■ »v=ap er „, 

"%'. Well, what happens? 
rood, tta. i. ™ w* 

'.:.t: e h 
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any trade and see what results— what must result— 
when industry is being regulated, or rather not regu- 
lated, by anything but tin- pursuit of wealth on the part 
of those who liave the means for producing it. Let us 
suppose the boot trade is in a flourishing condition. 
Prices are good, and the more pairs of boots a manu- 
facturer can make the quicker will he accumulate a 
fortune. He naturally sets all his productive forces at 
work 1 le crams his factory full of hands. He works 
his men overtime. He borrows money and increases 
his plant. He lays in large stocks 1 rial, lest 

their price should go up owing to the improvement .n 
the trade. In fact, with a lively remembrance of the 
period of depression he has just gone through, he 
Lams every nerve to ■ make hay while the sun shrne. 
But it is not he alone who is doing tb >' other 

Manufacturer in the trade is .the same w 

There is monej to be made in the business, and fresh 
le n start in it The ingenious «- 

„ Sad companies, attract fresh camtah 

XL result of all tins can easily b. oresee 

is. r tai, ,- ■;;,;. , 

conditions we aU should flot like to hazard . 

"- '':■ 'nL of milhons of pairs of boots 

, guess as to the n ^ ^ ^ m 

^^iS^SS that the number would 

f " lUWm "' . P os,b.e eneetiv, denuui.Un- the 

1 rmeXCe ThT fi over-supply produces results quite 

P°P ulatlon " , llU ; ,, lllU ,Ldl e. The demand, how- 

^S Boots become unsaleable even at cost pnce, 
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bankrupts, who have made the worst 
atmns flood the market. Wages are redu J 
*nd hands dossed, a feet which in itself again red, 
-'— ^multiply our single^ 
» trade by aU the trades in existence; reflect 
^Vf 6 " ins ^yastnpe, imoun , 

"T; e " eri;> ** ,ab ° Ur ^^ to "'row themselves 
W,ed haste into any business that promises th 
M access; and you will have no difficult), in under- 
Btandmg that mdustrial crises must recur in a society 
whose productive powefs ^ ^ J 

unregulated by any regard W »,- • • , " 

} regard for the necessities of that 

enou";; mP T|" "* ^ ^^ " ^ d ™ ™ clear 
** * Permanent feature in modern 

inZtn y hrr CeSSa ; y COBCOmita ^ of capitalistic 
ndustry, bul k IS evident that they could be obviated 
by proportioning means to ends> .. > ° bvuted 

Moru!;: r m : a A ns .f a h te c nterference again! " «w™a 

'Bfeke. "Do you say it is 

::; , r:r , ;r the 

*. Population will require 
■ umber of 
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pairs of ammunition hoots annually required are esti- 
mated quite closely enough for practical purposes. 
What can he clone for 100,000 men can he done fi i 
40,000,000 men, women and children." 

"Very well," said Mortimer, grudgingly, "I admit 
that some sort of rough estimate might he made." 

" The less rough the better," said Blake. "But any 
estimate, however faulty, must be better than wild and 
unregulated guesses. Then I suppose you'll grant ib.it 
it is equally possihle to estimate the hoot-producing 
power of the trade as at present equipped ? Very well. 
You can't mean to tell me that it is impossible to bring 
demand and supply into something like the right pro- 
portions. And that's the whole story." 

" Hut f don't want to have two pairs of Government 
boots a year served out to me, as Tommy Atkins has," 
objected Mortimer. 

" But there must be a happy mean between that sort 
of iron regulation of supply and the present chaotic 
anarchy, and that happy mean should be the aim. 
Personally I can bear with equanimity the notion of 
your having but a limited supply of ready-made boots, 
should it come to that, if I know that the slight 
inconvenience to you will save some of your fellow 
countrymen the horrors of these terribk fluctuations m 
employment. In fact, if I might venture to give you 
some of the advice Miss Burton asked for, I should 
suggest that you will find it easier to understand these 
questions if you could bring yourself fol a moment to 
abandon the purely egotistical standpoint and take the 
patriotic one." 
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Mortimer," said Ida, " it maybe the 

■mot not only to die for his country, but to 
wear ill-fittii for it." 

"Chaffini apart," said jj lake , Mam quite serious 
n J say that the richer class must learn that the 
sacrifice of what they consider harmless luxuries is 
J^t as much the duty of a citizen a s incurring danger 
and pnvation fa, a battle-field. If there was another 
Cnmean War, Mr. Mortimer would be only too anxious 
o go and wear brown paper boots in the trenches and 
live on horse-flesh, on behalf of his countr , haye 
seen the English gentleman campaigning, and am ready 
to bear my wUness that he stands its hardships with 
perfect cheerfulness. If you could only get Lm to 

-stand that every English winter in times of peace 

mil T mon ° f ti,e iiorr ° rs ° f sebast °^ «* 

The great mass of your countrymen sir ara 

»^-d a iiy Strug&leforKfeanda J tha ;- ; - 

™. The day will -rely come when you and 
your j , k e who stand Ml, ,, imI w;Ud] . * 

tee in 1 7 T" "* "" -*""*' ** * ™^ 

; n ! ," * «* be regarded with the 

■"tag. that you would now have for a man who 

-Vs hour of danger would deliberately prefr 
■-,.„ ^eofclare^ 

^^ow that it, not 
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good fortune to be able to speak to you in language 
you can understand. But, now that you do understand, 
you know as well as I do that there are no "words to 
express your baseness if you shirk your share in the 
conflict." 

" But, Mr. Blake, what are we to do ? What can we 
do ? " asked [da, 

" I am in a better position than most preachers, at 
any rate," answered Blake, "for F can tell you to do not 
what I preach, but what 1 practise. You can each of 
you throw all your influence and energy on the side— I 
was going to say of the working classes, but f don't 
quite mean that, for you would often find yourselves 
in apparent opposition to them— on the side of truth in 
these matters. And to get at the truth you must go to 
the fountain head. You must get out of the club and 
the study and the drawing-room, where, after all, you 
are as far removed from the realities of the present as 
if you were in the mummy-cases of the British Museum. 
You must get your hearts and your heads and your 
arm. and your legs free of the mummy-cloths that wrap 
you round SO tightly that you can't act, or see, or hear, 
or even feel. Then you'll find plenty of scope for the 
exercise of any faculties you may have got. Go out 
and see for yourselves, and 1 haven't any fears for the 
result Then, if you like, come back, for after all there 
is very little that you can do for the people that are not 
of your own class, and tell the people in the clubs and 
drawing-rooms whal vou have seen, and get them to 
do the same. What has to he done after all is to alter 
opinion upon these matters, as fast as possible. And 
every one of you can help to do that. ' 
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" But is that aJ] one can do ? " asked Ida «■ W, 
there any practical work to which one could devote 
oneself?" «=vo« 

nt y ^ it, but you'll find it for yourself if yougo 

out and loo^ for it. But its a very thankless task, and 
,ry hard one. Besides, many people nave c oser 
dauns upon them that they cannot ^ 

-nfmencmg puhhc opinion is possible to every one with 
out going an inch out of his wav. 

Biasm, and the force of character," 

"Do you mean that you haven't?" said Blake 
laughing; " T«=n't tk„ t , e«Ke, 

that vo u ; + u " 1Cr ' pUiahle cession? 
*Ji that you want is the knowledge If mn 1 1 

'ncreajed at will >,.. „ . '■"""'M. tliat can 
Buttle.' J '""""• "" sl l^e force „f 

" Wta, ".r**""— '■—•"«-■ 

Wjourcbmcta, be moulds by d,. 

You have co n f„ r „,ed. „ d 

r;;; - ...„,„ fOTe . Ifyo „ 
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There never was man yet who could convince others 
till he had convinced himself." 

" And you are convinced yourself ? " Mortimer asked. 

" 1 am sure as a man can be of anything that what I 
have been trying to explain to you people these last 
few weeks contains the root of the matter, and I know 
that the ideas I have expressed will at no very distant 
date he accepted as the basis of society. What is the 
alternative ?" 

" Well," said Mortimer, " I suppose that it is possible 
to conceive that there may be a change and growth 
without such a reverse of the wheel as would bring the 
working class on top, and subvert all our ideas to suit 
their notions and agree with their interests ? " 

" It may be theoretically conceivable," replied Blake, 
" but you know very well that there's not the least 
chance of it. As to the subversion of our ideas, it 
seems to me that aU these changes in their ideal stage 
have already been accepted. It is where the practical 
application of them goes against, not our reasons, but 
our prejudices and interests, that the opposition to 
them appears. You will see what I mean if you will 
think for a moment what is the tendency of all the 
books that people read." 

>' Do you mean fiction ? " asked Ida. " Most people 
read nothing but that." 

•■ yes. Fiction represents, not society as it is, but 
society as most people would like it to be. Take the 
subject in which you yourself are particularly interested. 
In the stories you find characters actuated by noble 
and generous impulses. Anybody who judged our 
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ilkation from the characters in current fiction would 
imagine that mercenary marriages, class pride the 
worship of convenience and convention, the contempt 
for honest labour, the -reed for wealth got at the cost 
of any suffering on the part of others, were things 
which, a, the rare cases in which they appeared in real 
hfe, met vnth universal reprobation. All young persons 
sympathise with the heroes and heroines of fiction. 
They would like to live like them and be like them 
Bu after some real experience of the world they find 
tlM under the actual circumstances our institutions 
-that sort of behaviour too painful to be borne." 
" Then you mean to say," said Mortimer, « that you 
-ppose peopie would like in real life to carry out e 
high-falutin notions they read about ? » 

"I ■»«*» that those high-falutin notions represent 
J mStlnCt,Ve Wlshes °* the readers much better than 

; C 7 h r t,0n , S that <*"■ the mastery in thei dai " 
"re- J he novelist writes »h 3 f „„ i , . y 

the <ho us „, s „, one 11" „T ' in8 ' a " d 

Jtionsa n H , ^ bUty ° U Can aJt - 'he 
I -tnuuons which warp and distort 

^--id Dr. Burtoa, "that the more 
"}!> at tlie age when every one if 
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asked to choose a profession would unhesitatingly 
declare for that of a pirate, but with grown-up men 
too." 

" That comes from the same sort of thing," said 
Blake. " The utter absence of excitement and adven- 
ture in their lives sends them to fiction to supply the 
want. The late laureate was a most popular writer, 
and one of his most popular poems was Ulysses, but 
could anything be remoter from the daily experience of 
those who mouth its lines ? " 

'■That only means," said Mortimer, "that we all 
want to be better and greater than we are." 

" Than we are allowed to be, you mean. It is the 
pressure of outward circumstance, as well as our own 
weakness of will, that stops us. I suppose we'll all 
admit, cynic and doctor alike, that happy human love 
is one of the best things in the world, and that most 
young people have a very vivid notion of its desirability. 
Can you tell me why it is that they so seldom get it ? 
Surely not because they don't want it, but that their 
circumstances make it unnecessarily difficult of attain- 
ment." 

» And you think that in the same way," said Ida, 
'« the longing for all the noble possibilities of Socialism 
is present in all of us who are not jaded and worn out." 
<« I am sure of it. You will find the young every- 
where siding with the new order, and they do it not 
from want of experience, but because their percept.ons 
have not been dulled and their desires cramped. The 
creed of middle age has no chance against that of youth 
in affecting^the future." 
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Ida, "we must work and wait to bri™ 
«* these tlnngsin a future which is distant , ™S 
may be hastened ever so little by our efforts ? " 

"Yes," answered Blake, "we must work and hope 
embering always that we are only at the beginning 

"I the period of man's real development, and be content 
if we can see that the utmost that we can achieve 
contains nothing more than a promise of that brighter 
■re. As certain also of your own poets have said 
we must be satisfied 

" ■ To trace love's faint beginning!- in mankind, 
J-Q know even hate is but a mask of love's. 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill success ; to sympathise, be proud 
Of their half reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudices and fears and cares and doubts 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be 
And do their best to climb and get to him.' " 
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